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++ THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY .1~< 


THOMAS OERORS | DROWN, LL. D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 


Il. IN LITERATURE. +. Tue Crassicat Course. 2. Tue Latin-Screntiric Course. 3. Tue Course 
in Scignce 

Il. IN . 1%. Tae Course ry Civi, Encivexrinc. 2. Tue Course 1n MecHanicat ENGINEERING. 3, 
t: Tue © tn MiainG ENGINgERING AND mn nc s. Tue Courses tw Evecrricat Encinesrinc. 6. Tue 


IN MED OO Cwemistry. Tue Course in Arcuirecture, 
“the authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 








Il. 
study a , appreciate a preliminary literary lication, have decided to offer to such persons portu- 
nity of combining culture studies with those which to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such py ae tg a as are approved by the ealky for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end 0 yee cag ayer he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then ¢ to « lete the tech- 
nical course Seectine stituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may “use bay mye the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the roel gerne even where they are unable to remain for 


the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
rounded training, which “will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future, 


For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 
THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 








Professional Photographer, 
42 and 44 West King St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Large Groups. ndoor or Outdoor Class Pictures 
of Wormal and Preparatory Schools. All sizes of Portrait Work. 
Our regular Rebate to Teachers and Students. 


Blank Order B O ok Established 1855. 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 
On Treasurer of School District. 
oraer noox in stock: ani manxs ce | STAT NORMAL SCHOOL 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 
2a pone nines om Sehgal Ofesnfone | NUE ASUIL UE, FA 


upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt : ; : . f 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- Spring and Summer session of 14 weeks will begin 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- | Monday, March 29, 1897. Fall and Winter session 
tached, at the following rates: of 28 weeks will begin Monday, August 30, 1897. 

gl y, Aug 97 


Books Printed to Special Order: For catalogue and full particulars address the Prin- 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- | ¢jp9) 
Name of Treasureer if desi sired, printed in good style, $8 
Three Hundred Orders, $3.00 iipan 
Wehavealso Printing Special Order Books for Over- a@ The pongpe lvwania District Register 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- | will be ordered at ishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
ngs ane SR SOR Sane see ae Ge: cneee form os by mail), to any "School Board desiring it, and ing 
above, with changes desired Address amount here named with order for the book. Address, 
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J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. J. P. McCASEHEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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HE forty-second annual session of | 
the State Teachers’ Association of | 
Pennsylvania Was called to order in the 


Central Pres byterian church of New 
Castle, Pa., at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, July 
11th, 1897, by the President, Dr. D. J. 


Principal of Indiana State 
The exercises opened 
with Scripture reading and prayer by 
Rev. M. H. Calkins, D. D., and music 
led py Prof. W. H. Young. 


ADDRESSES OF 

The first speaker on the program being 
absent, his place was acceptably filled by 
J. A. Garduer, Esq., who greeted the 
members of the Association on behalf of 
the people of New Castle. This he said 
was neither one of the largest nor one of 
the smallest cities of the State; not one 
of the oldest, nor yet the youngest. The 
early settlers were here in 1800, it was a 
borough in 1825, a city in 1869, and rated 
as a city of the third class since 1875. At 
the last census the population was be- 
tween eleven and twelve thousand ; since 
then growth has been so rapid they did 
not know how many to claim to day, but 
were somewhere between twenty and 
twenty-five thousand. The growth has 
been quiet, not spas uo ‘land 
boom’’ and consequent collapse; few 


Waller, Jr., 
Normal School. 


WELCOME. 





cities have stood the test of these panicky 
times so well. 
railroad facilities, 
in the abundant 


With favorable location, 
and natural resources 
coal and limestone of the 
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surrounding hills, it was to be expected 
that manufacturing industries would 
| flourish here; and our guests will find 
here rolling mills, steel mill, furnaces 
with a daily capacity of 1,800 tons; a 
nail mill with a monthly pay-roll of $120, 
ooo, and a product of 3,000 kegs per day 
a tube mill of large capacity ; the great- 
est tin-plate mill in the world, with an 
annual output of $2,000,000, and various 
other industries well worth a visit. One 
reason of success is the fact that the citi- 
zens own their industrial plants and have 
sympathy for their working people, which 
keeps the mills running even on a narrow 
margin (10 cents a keg in the nail mill) 
We » have good street-car service, and have 
spent $200,000 on our streets during the 
past year. We have no great men to 
boast of, but the average of our people is 
high, and you will find us a good, hos- 
pitable, church going, God-fearing peo- 
ple. We are glad to have you here, and 
to look into your faces. All who are in- 
telligently interested in the perpetuity of 
our institutions know that it depends 
upon nothing so much as the meeting- 
house and the school-house. There is no 
calling more honorable or responsible in 
these troublous times than that of t teat ‘h- 
ing. Earnest, active, intelligent teachers, 
who know what our country has sake po! 
that eternal vigilance is the price and 
oe eservative of our liberties, will assure 
the future of our government and its in- 
stitutions. Our people thank those who 
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brought you here, and you for coming, 

and hope all of us will find your stay 

among us both pleasant and profitable. 
Rev. H. G. Dodds, of the M. E. Church, 


said he wished to greet the members of 
the Association as the representative of 


the meeting-house and also of the school 
committee of this great city of New 
Castle, whose greatness he had never 
fully realized until he heard Mr. Gard- 
ner’s speech. As one of the school board, 
he felt it a privilege to be related to edu- 
cational work in these last days of the 
19th century, when standing on tiptoe we 
may see the risingsun of anothercentury, 
into which wil! be crowded more of life 
and power than in all the centuries before. 
As you lay the foundations for such a 
future, it is hard to fully appreciate the 
value of every moment of time. He 
would therefore only add that in extend- 
ing the welcome of the school board, it 
came from an organization peculiarly rep- 
resentative, as all classes of the com- 
munity were represented therein. The 
Board and the people will do all they can 
to make this a successful meeting, and 
expect both enjoyment and instruction. 
In conclusion, he claimed to extend the 
welcome not only of this people, but of 
the good people of all Christendom, to 
this body of earnest teachers. 

Supt. J. W. Canon said since all 
Christendom had been heard from, further 
remarks seemed superfluous. But he 
wanted it understood that though the 
Legislature had made New Castle a third- 
class city, her people consider her first- 
class, and wanted to convince their guests 
of the fact. Teaching is the grandest 
work in the world, the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation is the grandest body of teachers, 
they have come together in the grandest 
city of the grand old Keystone State ; 
and we propose to treat them so that they 
will go home convinced of all these facts. 
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One of the attractions is our park, one of 


the most beautiful in the country, to 
which an excursion on the cars will be 
tendered the Association. He would only 
add to what had already been said, that 
everything possible shall be done to make 
the sojourn in New Castle pleasant. 

After a duet by Mrs. Judge Wallace 
and Miss Nicklin, the gentleman named 
made the following 


RESPONSES. 


Dr. Geo. W. Hull, of Millersville Nor- 
mal School, after contrasting the hopeful 
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tone of the addresses here with those at 
Scranton, where we were told we were 
laboring in a lost cause ; and referring to 
the eight fine school-houses which evi- 
denced the school sentiment of the people 
and the directors, said that if as we read 
‘* first impressions are lasting,’’ there was 
no doubt we should go away with the 
pleasantest recollections of our stay among 
the good people of New Castle. He had 
made some hasty preparation, and now 
read the following : 

My task to reply to this address of wel- 
come is made easy by the full, cordial and 
heartfelt greeting we have received at the 
hands of the local committee. In the great 
struggle of popular education, with its de- 
feats and discouragements, as well as its 
victories, it gives an army of hard workers, 
such as we are, substantial satisfaction to 
sit and listen to your warm words of greet- 
ing. Therefore, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, and this great body of educators, 
we accept with grateful hearts the hospi- 
tality of your city, your people, and your 
homes. And I trust that this meeting of 
the Association may be so full of inspiration 
and profit that it may repay you in part for 
the time, labor and sacrifices you have made 
for our comfort. 

Let me assure you that we have not come 
to this western city as excursionists, or as 
carpet-baggers, but as members of a great 
organization, whose wide-spread influence 
is felt far beyond the limits of this common- 
wealth. We come among you as men whose 
hearts are burdened with and whose lives 
are dedicated to the living issues of popular 
education. Therefore, we are not here 
simply to shake hands and exchange 
friendly greetings, not to compliment each 
other, not to pass a few high-sounding reso- 
lutions to tickle the ear of the public, and 
then to adjourn, and go without either in- 
spiration or profit to our respective fields of 
labor; but we are here to work, and if need 
be to fight, to defend and to promote the 
highest interests of the rich legac y le ft us 
by Burrowes, Wickersham, Higbee, and a 
host of others who have left their impress 
upon the cause of popular education in 
Pennsylvania. 

New Castle has always done her share to 


promote the general intelligence of the 
people. She furnished the chairman of the 
first Executive Committee this Associa- 


tion ever had, and she has maintained a 


lively interest in education through all these 
yeal Se 
If youturn to the second volume of the 
‘vania School Journal, in the August 
number, 1853, you will find the call for the 
first meeting of this Association. There 
you will read as follows : 
‘*The first meeting of this Association 
will be held in the city of Pittsburg on Fri- 
day, the 5th day of August, next, in the 
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hall of the Third Ward School, commencing 
at 9 o'clock. * The great question of 
‘The duty of the State to educate all its 
children’ will be brought up for examina- 
tion. It is well known that combined 
attacks have been made in several other 
States, as well as threatened in our own, 
against the principle—the very basis of our 
Common School System—and while we may 
feel that, Gibraltar-like, the system stands 
too firm to be shaken, it is the part of a wise 
discretion that its friends measure well their 
position and their strength, and be pre- 
pared, in case of emergency, to enter the 
conflict and defendit. * * * * * From every 
county in the Commonwealth let the friends 
of education assemble, bringing with them 
a knowledge of the workings of the system 
in their respective localities, that data may 
be had upon which to base measures adapted 
to remedy the defects of the law.”’ 

This call I think was formulated by Wm. 
Travis, of New Castle, Lawrence county, Pa. 
This is interesting at this time for two 
reasons: first, to show that this city was in 
the fight for free schools nearly a half cen- 
tury ago, and, second, it shows the spirit of 
the founders of this Association. They 
were pugnacious men; men who always 
came up to the meetings of this body pre- 
pared to contend earnestly for what they 
deemed to be the great need ofa free people. 
And they accomplished a grand work. It is 
only just to credit, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the members of this honored body, 
some of whom are now living and among us 
to-day, the formation and perfection of, rst, 
the Public Schools; 2d, the State and 
County Superintendency ; 3d, the Normal 
School System ; 4th, the County Institute. 

They fought well, and may be justly 
proud of their victories. The memorials 
sent out all over this State in honor of Bur- 
rowes, Wickersham and Higbee were just and 
right, and a fit tribute to our honored dead. 
But the genius of our age and our people 
is not to spend our energies in praising the 
dead, much less to waste them in sighing 
over the mistakes of the past. The face of 
the young is toward the future, and our 
plain duty is to improve and perfect the 
work so well begun. It gives us great sat- 
isfaction to know that we have a magnificent 
army of men with which to do this work. 
They are well drilled and thoroughly 
equipped, with an inspiring commander-in- 
chief fresh from the hands of the governor 
to lead us on. 

Let us remember that no great power was 
ever vanquished by a foe from without, but 
always fell an easy prey to internal dissen- 
sions and misrule. Therefore let the friends 


of this great cause of education from the 
Ohio to the Delaware be a unit. If any false 
policy is marring the beauty and utility of 
our noble system, let us in wisdom, courage 
and discretion use the surgeon’s knife, if 
need be, to preserve and promote the power 
of this great system. 


| 
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Let us have a full, free and frank discus- 
sion and examination of the whole system 
conducted in perfect harmony, with but 
one end in view, namely, the perfection of 
the whole system. No institution thrives on 
jealousy, and great men and public benefac- 
tors are not the promoters of private or per- 
sonal ends. 

Educational thought in our State is tend- 
ing in the right direction. It seems to me 
that the time is now here for us to bring the 
advantages of higher education to the 
hearthstone of every youth in our Common- 


wealth. If we do our full duty to the next 
generation, we must make college instruc- 


tion as free as our free school system. Hun- 
dreds of worthy young men with bright in- 
tellects are yearning for higher education, 
but are unable to pay the price demanded. 
Higher education, both in and out of our 
State, is too high in price to be within 
reach of the masses of our young men and 
women. 

The annual expense of a boy or girl at 
college to-day is at the lowest figure $350, 
and at a liberal figure about $1,000, 
are the amounts given by six of our colleges. 
This includes boarding, tuition, room and 
washing. It is readily seen that when we 
add to this the expense of traveling and 
clothing, it places higher education within 
reach of only a select few. There is nota 
broad-minded educator in the State who 
does not sympathize with the youth who 
desires college training, but who is not able 
to pay the price demanded. 

Nor is this all. The system of education 
as it exists in Pennsylvania to-day could 
not well have been framed to make higher 
education more expensive to the masses. 
There is too much time wasted in our system, 
and time to the young man is money. No 
body of people know the value of two 
or three years of young life better than the 
members of this Association. Muchtimeis 
lost because our system has no organic 
unity. Public schools do not articulate 
Normal Schools; Normal Schools do not 
articulate with colleges, and High Schools 
seldom articulate with any above 
them. Hence there is no continuity in the 
courses of study, and as a result of this there 
is a loss of much valuable time. 

Iam glad that the State of Pennsylvania 
by the Act of June 26, 1895, has created a 
College and University Council; and their 
biennial report on higher education of Nov. 
10, 1896, should be studied by every teacher 
in the State. It is a splendid document. It 
discusses a number of the leading questions 
of higher education, but the great problem 
of expense is almost ignored, except under 
the heads of ‘‘Free Scholarships’’ and 
‘* High Schools in Rural Districts. 

The State has done magnificently for the 
agricultural interests of the people, but it is 
manifest that we cannot woo our young 
men into these institutions and make farm- 
ers of them; and in other departments of 
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with 


course 
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study these institutions have not won the 
confidence of the people. 
ask aid for the regul: ir academic instruction 
of our young people. It seems also to be a 
rule to-day that the more heavily endowed 
an institution becomes, and the larger its 
State aid, the more expensive is its instr 
tion. This ought not so to be. 

If we could coérdinate our courses of study, 
eliminate from all the courses, from the 
primary school to the university, much that 
1either gives culture nor knowledge, make 
the courses more intensive and less exten- 
Sive, ] 


7 


and either receive additional State aid, 
or direct the present State in different chan- 
nels, our schools would be more valuable to 
the young. 

We again thank our warm friends of 
Castle for their cordial greeting, and 
them in return the very excellent programme 
prepared for this meeting. 

Dr. A. R. Horne said it made him feel 
almost old to look around and see scarcely 
any faces he remembered in the early 
years of the Association his recollec- 
tion went back over 4o years to the first 
meeting in 1857. Burrowes, Wickersham, 
— Frank Taylor, who used to be 
active participants, all have passed over 
into yt. great beyond ; and now there is 
a new body of younger men and women, 
impulsive and enthusiastic as young 
blood ought to be. He was glad to be 
here, and es specially in this buil ding, for 
ours is a work that may well be conduc ted 
in the house of the Lord. His recollec- 
tions of a previous visit to New Castle 
were all pleasant, and not the least of them 
was of a New Year dinner in 1891, which 
was as good as he had ever enjoyed any- 
where, and he had been at about all 

he big hotels. That was on the occasion 
of a county iustitute; he was glad to 
come now, with this State body, 


New 


otier 


f, “ 
—tor 


to a city 
which, like the man in the old proverb, 
had grown rich by minding its own busi- 
ness. He expected to enjoy himself, es- 
pecis ally as dinner-time was approaching. 
The people here might be sure their 
dial welcome was as warmly appreciated 

Prof. J. R. Burns, of Erie high school, 
said he had been pressed it to service to 


COr- 


fill the place of a distinguished gentleman 

who was absent, and appreciated the com 

pliment. It may be thought that we are 

too ready to magnify our office, but the 

true teacher must ever feel like uncover- 

ing his head in the prese ice of a child 
1 7 | } 


Recognizing the im nor 
the likeness of its Crea ator, one is appalled 
at the thought that its d 

part committed to our guidance. Seeing 


esiinies are 1n 
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T ' . 
it is soon time to | discre 
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us the future 
ion, prudence 


citizen, upon whose 
and wisdom depend 


before 


the de tinies of the republic, and assem- 
bled here as we are in the temple of 
Almighty God, the common work of 
church and school, of minister and 
teacher, is strongly emphasized. Weare 
here to promote the education of the child 
in the interest of the Commonwealth, to 
exchange views and compare experiences, 
and to go home strengthened for our 
work. We know we are among an in- 


telligent, 

ind expect 
After music by 

Croton School, the 


the following 


hospitable and generous people, 


a profit able session. 
the pupils of No. 6, 


President announced 


rTEE. 
( 7e0. W 


DITING COMMIT’ 


Supt. J. M. Berkey, Dr. Hull 


“— 
and Miss H: arriet Phipps. 
After some announcements by the 


As- 


Executive Committeee, 
1 until afternoon. 


Chairman of 
sociation adjourne: 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

\ ISS Cleo Murtland, whose singing 
j was a pleasant feature of all the ses- 
he opening of the after- 


sions, sang at the 
noon € after which President 
Waller delivered the following inaugural 


addi 


xercises, 


“esS On 


TH LIMITATION OF ORGANIZATION 
IN EDUCATION. 

have 

appreciated. In 


The pos ibilities of organized effort 
yg 


een widely 





war, politics, and religion organization 
has played a great | part ever “ag civiliza- 
tion glorified the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, but never as in the present 
century have men applied the principle in 
transportation and production, in agricul- 
ture, in manufactures, in all departments of 
social i « 
Through the organization of capital, rail- 
ads have mad ne vast gridiron of our 
land. Trains at hing in all directions 
<eé so miat n gigantic looms 
the w of 1 perity. Through 
zation of capital, the clatter of the 
faa is supplanted the hum of the spin- 
vhe intil th und has been for- 
ott 1 the wh ] ime but a par 
{ nd the occupation of the 
( illustrating human life 
now n to | llustrated Chr h the 
org tion of pital, the shoemaker no 
long xasperates us with his procrastina- 
tion, and the old ‘‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam”’ 
is a figur iead as Dagon’s image. The 
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flour we eat, the light we burn, the clothes 
we wear, the fuel we use, are the products of 
organized capital. 

Our charities have caught the idea, and 
the organizations for the amelioration of the 
condition of man and beast are innumerable. 
A committee at least is necessary to formu- 
late the ideas of any deliberative body. We 
hardly think of giving to the poor, or tothe 
Lord, except through some organization. 
In short, the necessities of life, the comforts 
of life, the employments of life, the achieve- 
ments of science, the triumphs of art are the 
products of organization. 

Naturally, education has rubbed the magic 
lamp, that she might enjoy the services of 
this great jinnee of the nineteenth century, 
and the old-time schoolmaster who rented a 
room, solicited scholars, and year in and 
year out taught the alphabet and the Ana- 
basis—like the shoemaker, the cradler, the 
weaver, the cabinet maker—has lost his oc- 
cupation. Even so in law, medicine and 
theology. The preceptor is no more. Now 
all is done by a vast organization; it may be 
a university with a magnificent equipment, 
with millions for its endowment, and thou- 
sands of patrons, having its board of trus- 
tees and varied faculties; it may be a system 
of public instruction with the funds of a 
state to draw upon, a department at the cap- 
ital, ramifications extending from the larg- 
est city to the remotest cross-road, a System 
of directors, tax collectors, treasurers, truant 
officers, superintendents and teachers; hav- 
ing the steps so continuous that the child 
may ascend from the first primary to the last 
of his post-graduate work as a specialist in 
the university, without finding an obstacle, 
or a gapto bespanned. Organization has 
been summoned and has responded 
grandly to the call of education that the 
time has come for the inquiry, Are there any 
limitations to its range of achievement? Do 
we need anything beyond perfection of or- 
ganization to produce educated men ? 
any one thinks this isa superfluous question 
let him look about him. Pennsylvania has 
a system of education with the township as 
the unit, the specialist as County Superin- 
tendent, the graduated system of certificates 
adapted to local conditions, the annual 
teachers’ institute with its enthusiasm, a 
system more nearly perfect as it came into 
being, more flexible, more simple, more eflec- 
tive than can be found elsewhere. Are men 
content? No. Theunity ofthe system is not 
sufficiently obvious. It seems to be too loose 
in the joints. There is not the degree of 
centralization men admire; there is too much 
local control. Consequently every legisla- 
ture is importuned to make the organization 
more obvious, and, therefore, more perfect (?) 
by giving us a system of uniform exam- 
inations and uniform text-books. Some 


SO 


would not object to uniform school-houses, 
and the logical climax is uniformed school 
teachers—conductors of children. 

All this has its explanation in the native 


If 
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craving of the mind for uniformity amidst 
diversity, and in a conviction that a per- 
fected organization will zecessarily produce 
educated men and women. The ideal 
ecucational machine so correlated in all its 
parts that when the official head turns the 
crank or opens the throttle every part shall 
mechanically respond to the pressure, and a 
generation of educated children shall be the 
product. 

Can this ideal realized ? 
not? What are the limitations? 

Let us look forward at our great universi- 
ties. ‘These institutions earned great names 
when great men came into daily personal 
relations with their students. The parental 
idea was the underlying one. A transfor- 
mation has come within a generation, and 
we are witnessing a great experiment. 
Names have not changed. ‘ Harvard,”’ 
‘*Yale,’’ ‘* Princeton,’’ stand as of old, but 
the institution has entered upon an entirely 
new stage of existence. 

A bright graduate of one of our greatest 
universities was a member ofa class so large 
that he reached the senior year before he had 
made the acquaintance of any of his teach- 
ers, and he only succeeded then in doing so 
because he had become the correspondent of 
the New York 7ribune, and in that capacity 
met them at their homes. How much 
could the few teachers of that class come to 
know their hundreds of pupils. 

The pedagogical principle that the teacher 
must know the mind to be educated by him 
is accepted as a truism, but the practical 
interpretation put upon it is that the mind 
to be known is that of the race rather than 
that of the individual, that the teacher must 
simply be versed in physiological psychol- 
ogy. It would be interesting to inquire 
how far this condition of teaching is due to 
the materialistic theory of education, that it 
simply consists in the development of the 
proper brain and nerve centers. 

Paradoxical it se; 
developed at the very time when child study 
is receiving such attention as was never 
given to it before. 

So far has this attempt to confer education 
through mere organization extended, that 
the leading daily of Pennsylvania editorially 
informed its readers recently upon t 
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be If not, why 


1 
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as s, this condition has 
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pulsion of two students from Cornell Uni- 
versity for immoral conduct, that after they 
had confessed the charge, a minority of the 
faculty contended, as did the expelled stu- 


“SES 
nothing 
7 
i 


dents, that the University had 
with the undergraduates’ mora 





it must deal with them only as students. Is 
there any logical connection between this 
fact and the fatal use of chlorine gas that 





i 


stirred that University and the whole cou 


try a year or twoago? Isthis indeed to be 
included as one of the limitations of educa- 
tional organization ? 

It is to be noted that we are dealing with 
the University and the undergraduates, 
those that constitute the great majority, the 
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boys fresh from parental discipline and con- 
trol, with unformed ideals or distorted 
ones, with little self-control, the subjects of 
impulse rather than of judgment, who flock 
to these great institutions where their fath- 
ers were nurtured and enjoyed the guidance 
of sage counsellors. We are not consider- 
ing the relation of the university to the post- 
graduate, with his disciplined mind and well 
formed purpose. 

A great organization with a regiment of 
teachers, larger than the body of pupils used 
to be, takes charge of an army of pupils. 
Teachers and pupils meet in the class-room, 
it is true, but under new conditions. The 
teacher in conducting his recitation used to 
call a pupil; now he calls a name, often not 
even knowing who will respond to it. For 
him there is no individuality belonging to 
it, appealing to him and guiding in the 
selection and framing of the question. The 
question is put not for the purpose of devel- 
oping that particular pupil, but for the pur- 
pose of developing a subject. The aim of 
the teacher is thus radically changed because 
of the changed condition under which he is 
working. Isit not obvious that this change 
of aim has made it impossible for the teacher 
to attain to the position of an artist in his 
calling? The nice adjustment of the ques- 
tions to the pupil, that shall result in the 
best thinking of which he is capable, that 
shall quicken his imagination or direct and 
modulate his feeling, or determine him to 
action, which is the aim of the artist in the 
profession, is by the very conditions ex- 
cluded. Rather should men be satisfied 
with the tune of the organ-grinder instead 
of the strains of Paderewski, rather should 
they accept the chromo as the highest ex- 
pression of the art of painting, than accept 
work upon the mind of the youth under such 
conditions as the work of educators. It may 
be said the organ-grinder has his place 
among musicians. True, but we do not ex- 
pect to find him in the chair of an instruc- 
tor in a musical conservatory. 

Emerson (The American Scholar, 
thus voices his idea: ‘‘ Colleges in like 
manner have their indispensable office—to 
teach elements. But they can only highly 
serve us when they aim not to drill, but to 
create; when they gather from far every ray 
of various genius to their hospitable halls 
and by the concentrated fires set the hearts 
of their youth on flame.”’ 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, in 
the Cosmopolitan for May thus describes 
the situation : ‘‘ The end of education is un- 
doubtedly the development of character. 
The experience of the world has demon- 
strated that while there are magnificent and 
surprising exceptions to the rule, the aver- 
age man is greatly helped by submission, 
during all his adolescence, to the precept, 
example, criticism and suggestion of those 
who have been themselves well trained. By 
such influences, character—physical, intel- 
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lectual and moral—is most likely to be har- ' follower of a career which he ought to have 
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moniously developed. Hence it is that, 
while we miss from the catalogue of college 
graduates many names of extraordinary dis- 
tinction—for example, three or more of the 
most resolute and brilliant of the men who 
have been presidents of the Unted States— 
we do find upon the roll a very large per- 
centage of men who have led long, useful 
and influential careers in the service of 
church and state, or in the advancement of 
science and education. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the long experience of 
the human race, it is surprising how many 
men despise the college-bred man, how few 
college graduates are found in the halls of 
legislation, and how many of those who 
look forward to the professions of law and 
medicine avoid the preparatory discipline of 
acollege. Something must be wrong when 
this state of things exists. Tothe writer, it 
appears that a college education would be 
much more highly valued, and would be 
much more advantageous to the world as 
well as to him who has received it, if a far 
greater amount of personal supervision at- 
tended its progress 

‘“As an illustration of the existing con- 
ditions, let me picture an imaginary case, 
but one which, I vent to say, has very 
many counterparts in human life: A boy of 
good parentage and environment expects, 
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as a matter of course, to pursue an intel- 
lectual life. He is not conscious of strong 


inclinations toward any particular calling, 
or of marked aptitude for a special pursuit. 
But other boys go to college ; his relatives 
expect him to follow. His course of study 
leads him on in direction. He goes 
with the crowd. In college he is either 
subjected to the rule of the curriculum, or 
he is left free to choose his path through the 
thicket of His parents hesitate 
to advise ‘colleges have changed so 
much cent His teachers (most 
of whom little older than himself, and 
have had no experience of the world but 
that of their own brief academic life) have 
no confidence in their own judgment, or do 


not think it any part of their business to 


te 
this 
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direct his course. Are they not the advo- 
cates of ‘electives’? So the young man 


floats on, avoiding difficulties as a rule, in- 
stead of mastering them, and attending to 
ypointed duties in a properly perfunctory 
but not enjoying his intellectual 

half as much as he does his 
with his At 
s up to find that he is almost, 
if not quite, ‘ of age,’ and about to hear ‘ the 
valedictory’ which closes for him his col- 
lege Then he is aroused and per- 
haps half-frightened. He decides, without 
much reason for his choice, to follow this or 
that career, and so he launches into life. 
Often he discovers, when it is too late to 
seek a remedy, that he has made a mistake; 
and it is quite possible that he will remain 
for life the half-hearted and ill-rewarded 
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shunned, for he might have been happy and 
successful in another. 

‘‘Is there no remedy for this condition of 
affairs? None that will always work well. 
Educational defects can be met by no cath- 
olicon. But there are certain alleviations 
which might be employed, and it is safe to 
predict that in the next half century, per- 
haps within the next few years, they will 
find favor. 

‘‘ Emerson has pointed out the way in his 
essay on Education. ‘ Individuality,’ reads 
the sign post ; persons by themselves, not 
persons enrolled in classes. Our actual 
mode of procedure, he truly says, aims ‘to 
do for masses, what must be done reverently 
one by one.’ In large schools there is 
‘always the temptation to omit the endless 
task of meeting the wants of each single 
mind and to govern by steam.’ Our diffi- 
culties and perplexities ‘solve themselves 
when we leave institutions and address in- 
dividuals.’ This and much more that is 
worth remembering may be found in that 
helpful essay. 

‘*It would be well if, in every institution, 
there should be one or more persons specifi- 
cally appointed to be the counsellors or 
advisers of students. Of course they must 
be men of liberal culture, but they should 
be more than that. They must be men who 
have gifts for reading character, as the artist 
has for perceiving colors, the physician for 
detecting diseases, the sportsman or the 
naturalist for noticing the movements of 
nature. They must be chosen because they 
have such gifts, and they must be kept so 
free from appointed lectures and recitations 
that they will always appear to the students 
to be ‘at leisure.’ Such men can be found. 
Many might be named who have thus been 
distinguished. More are wanted—broad 
shouldered men, of good digestion, lovers of 
exercise in the open air, capable of enlisting 
confidences and of keeping them — but 
above all, men of high moral and social 
character. It may not be possible to find in 
one man all the knowledge requisite for 
advising several hundred- students, any 
more than it is possible for one physician to 
take care of all the patients of a hospital. 
In a staff, or committee, or advisory council, 
it would certainly be possible to combine an 
amount of medical, psychological, spiritual 
and pedagogical experience which, if not 
ideal or complete, would be far in advance 
of what any college offers now. Our facul- 
ties are filling up with ‘specialists ’—but 
certainly they can be_ reinforced’ by 
‘generals.’ The specialist sometimes, not 
always—as testify Agassiz, Dana, Gray, 
Child, Whitney—regards his professional 
work as ‘done’ when his day has been care- 
fully devoted to his lecture or his labora- 
tory. Such men must be associated with 
men of another type, whose highest delight, 
whose noblest duty, is to inspire, guide, 
control, encourage, and counsel those who 
come under their notice.’’ 
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So far Gilman. 

Let us now turn to the systems of public 
instruction, and inquire whether a perfect 
organization is certain to yield educated 
boys and girls. In such ideal organization 
it is the office of the superintendent to 
translate psychology and physiology into 
formulae for the grading of schools, into 
courses of study, into rules for the develop- 
ment of subjects, and to put these into the 
hands of his teachers, and then to see that 
they are daily followed. Those teachers 
are most desirable who will follow these 
instructions most implicitly. Young girls 
and immature youth will obviously do this 
better than teachers who have come to 
possess ideas of their own. The working 
of the system will be smoothest, with 
Napoleonic will in the superintendent and 
subserviency in the teachers. It will be 
more nearly uniform in its results. Teach- 
ers who have ideas of their own are injuri- 
ous to the system and irritating to the su- 
perintendent. Like Cassius ‘‘they think 
too much.’’ Such teachers are disturbing, 
if not dangerous. 

But this is only a modified form of the 
Lancasterian idea, in its day hailed with the 
greatest enthusiasm, afterward abandoned 
everywhere. It made manifest the fact that 
more is required than mere organization. 
When the teacher is working out the super- 
intendent’s interpretation of principles, the 
teacher is to that extent a machine. 

Dr. Harris met this tendency lately with 
the reminder that: ‘‘Principles give life; 
mechanical results death. Our system of 
education would lose much if the teacher 
should be deprived of the freedom to work 
out his own interpretation of principles. 
We prefer that the school shall look to prin- 
ciples rather than to details, and that the 
whole school system, with all its teachers 
and superintendents, shall look towards the 
eternal stars, and guide their work by the 
highest principles, by the light that guides 
our civilization. School reports often con- 
tain much matter that tends to make the 
school rather for the school than the school 
for humanity, and in this case the lower 
schools do not open their doors to the higher 
learning.’’ 

The plan has been seriously considered of 
conducting a system of schools by special- 
ists, each of whom shall in turn hand over 
the school to his successor from hour to 
hour. The organization can be preserved in 
its completeness, and the disadvantage aris- 
ing from the employment of callow youth 
or other teachers equally subservient can 
thus be avoided. The most skillful teachers 
may thus be supplied to all the pupils. But 
they are not sitting hens; they can’t hatch 
the eggs The limitation here encountered 
is in the nature of children. The scheme 
would be an ideal one if dead matter were 
the substance to be improved. It is the 
scheme operated in successful factories. 


The material is passed from expert to expert 
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until it comes out a finished product. It is 
successful among the older students of col- 
leges and universities, where the trained 
will supplies the stability found in inertness 
of matter, but it can never succeed with 
young children and youth, because their 
mobile nature is not duly regarded in the 
scheme. The metamorphosis, the transfig- 
uration of a slave of sense and of self into 
the freeman of ideas, ideals, and unselfish- 
ness, cannot be effected by any educational 
machine, but only by the abiding presence 
of the living, transforming teacher. 

Having glanced at the educational system 
as operating in the university and in the 
public schools, let us note how nature meets 
the limitations discovered. 

Nature’s teacher is no automaton, nor 
crank ina machine. Sheis more spontane. 
ous, more free, more independent, more re- 
sourceful, more tactful than the ideal system 
would tolerate. Nature’s teachers are our 
mothers. Good teaching mothers make 
great men. It is a rare instance when we 
find a great man who did not have a great 
mother, and the element of heredity is not 
so great as that of environment—ber influ- 
ence. If we would contrast the difference 
between nature’s teachers and those belong- 
ing to educational systems, we have but to 
note that, however magnificent they may be 
as charities, and though conducted upon the 
most scientific principles, orphan asylums 
are not as successful as mothers in rearing 
great men, still less are they patent incuba- 
tors of soaring intelligence and exalted vir- 
tue. As we depart from nature’s maternal 
plan, we find that no perfection of mere or- 
ganization can supplant it. The old un- 
graded school with a born teacher in it gave 
us men such as that teacher could never 
produce in a modern graded school, be- 
cause the period of his influence is thereby 
abridged. The system of graded schools is 
not ideal, it is but an arrangement in the 
interest of economy of money. The impos- 
ing character of a vast educational system 
with its multitude of teachers and command 
of public funds should not be allowed to 
blind our eyes to the essential conditions of 
successful teaching, the securing and the re- 
taining of the best possible teachers. No ex- 
cellence of system can atone for error at this 
point. Noexpenditure of money upon other 
salaried officials or upon costly buildings 
can produce the desired results if there is 
any paring down in such expenditure as 
may be necessary to secure and retain teach- 
ers of the highest order. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the whole system, however extensive, 
whether in a university or in acity orina 
state, is subservient to one end, the educa- 
tion of the child, and that the act of educat- 
ing can be performed by no board, by no 
superintendent, however skillful he may be, 
but can only be performed by the teacher; 
and that the quality of the education is ab- 
solutely fixed, not by the university nor by 
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ut by the teacher 


the city nor by the state, |! 
mn and contact with 
il 


that is in personal relatic 
the child. Here is the limitation upon ed 
ucational systems. Their palatial build- 


ings, with their libraries, museums, labora- 
toriesand gymnasiums, great and important 
as they may be, must all be held as only 
auxiliary to the work of the teacher, and to 
depend for their usefulness upon the teacher. 
We must, therefore get back to the high 
estimate that was put upon the individual 
who has personal charge of the children, be- 
fore he came to be overshadowed by the 
magnificence of our modern educational 
systems. The idea that a man who under- 
stands a given subject is thereby qualified 
to occupy a chair in a university entrusted 
with the education of our boys must be dis- 
pelled. The idea that a school board, having 
chosen a good superintendent, can meet in 
June and parcel out positions upon any 
other basis than that of the educational 
ability of the candidates, must be dispelled. 
What is the educational power of the indi- 
vidual teacher? is the fundamental ques- 
tion in every child’s education. It may be 
objected that a proper recognition of this 
truth involves a great outlay of money. It 
does—the best investment a community can 
make—and the ignoring of this truth in- 
volves a great waste of money. 


Organization is the educational jinnee of 


the 19th century, but whether in the uni- 
versity or in public school systems he is but 
a servant. However imposing in propor- 
tions, he is simply a worker for that master 
possessing intelligence and heart and will, 
the schoolmaster. 

The attention of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is invited to this subject at this 
time because Pennsylvania is particularly 
well enabled to meet this limitation. With 
the returning tide of prosperity she will be 
able to raise more money than ever before for 
the proper educ ition of her children, and 
with the princely appropriation of $5,000,- 
000.00 from the State treasury a sufficient ad- 
ditional sum is provided to enable directors 
to obtain and to keep teachers who are quali- 
fied for their great responsibility. 

The thought I would leave with you is 
that this great jinnee of; rganization has 
produced results so imp cosive and impos- 
ing that we are led tacitly to accept his 
bility to achieve everything, and through 
perfection of machinery to give us an edu- 


eated generation : and to lose sight of the old 
truth which is still as true as ever, that after 
all, systems are but auxiliary to and pro- 
motive of the work of the educator, the 
teacher himself—that all we can do by our ef- 
fort and expenditure should be centered 
upon making the work of the teacher more 
effective. We must not forget that the born 
teacher is a priceless treasure, and that it is 
our duty to see that the school, the college, 
the university, gather these and hold them 

for upon this depends the advancement of 
the generation to follow. 
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And since Pennsylvania has risen to the 
occasion in the appropriation of such a 
magnificent sum, why should we longer al- 
low it to be used in the reduction of taxes, 
and yet call ita ‘‘school fund.’’ Every dollar 
of it is needed to give us first good teachers, 
afterward appliances for the education of our 
children. Let us see to it, then, that the 
bounty of the state is used in addition to 
what we can and ought to take out of our 
own pockets by taxation. As the people 
pay their taxes for the education of their 
children, they will be more likely to want 
to know what they get for their money. 

In all that has been said, we have not 
meant to depreciate the magnificent school 
system of Pennsylvania, but only to em- 
phasize the fact that organization cannot do 
everything, but behind and above all that 
we must insist on the selection of the very 
best teachers the Commonwealtn can pro- 
vide. 

Deputy State Supt. J. QO. Stewart, chair- 
man of Executive Committee, gave notice 
that he would offer two amendments to 
the Constitution: 1. To fix the time of 
meeting permanently. 2. Toadda third 
Vice-president to the list of officers. The 
first would relieve future Executive Com- 
mittees of one of the most annoying ques- 
tions ; the second was desirable to meet 
cases like the present, when neither of 
the Vice- Presidents is here, and the Presi- 
dent expects to be called away part of 
the time. 

After a solo by Miss Murtland, Prof. W. 
C. Robinson, of Athens, Pa., read the 
following paper on 

THE TEACHER, REAL AND IDEAL. 

St. John had an entrancing view on the 
island »f Patmos, and we all know of the 
wonde:.ul things seen in that revelation; 
Plato let his imagination run riot, and it 
brought forth the marvelous land of At- 
lantis; Sir Thomas More, with his fine 
creative genius, produced Utopia. These 
are all read to-day with a fine flavor of satis- 
faction. We all ave our day visions and 
our dreams of the 1 ght. We muse on the 
things that might be or that might have 
been; we rise to better things because we 
build with our imagination. So, fellow ed- 
ucators, [| think that I owe you no apology 
in presenting the topic that I have the honor 
of speaking upon, ‘‘ The Teacher, Real and 
Ideal.’’ 

The real teacher you know well; he is of 
a genus that you readily recognize. But 
what of the zdea/ teacher? ‘‘ Aye, there’s 
the rub.’’ Literary lights of all ages have 
struggled to bring him before their genera- 
tions. Rousseau, with all his brilliancy of 
intellect and incomparable diction, pre- 


sented the product of his ideal teacher ; 
Pestalozzi produced his; philosophers have 
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thought and written ; biographers have por- 
trayed the lives of great teachers, and have 


often added to their real merits in order to 
bring out their conception of the ideal. It 
may not be presumptuous that we, one of 

| 


the least and coming farthest frcm the ide: 
standard, should yet attempt to show what 
the ideal teacher should be. 


One of the first requisites is that he be 


born a teacher. In a recent periodical | 
read, ‘‘ A teacher is born, not made: we need 
a few more teachers born.’’ ‘That some 
mistake their calling is possible. I am re- 


minded of a good old Scotch lady who once 
asked her nephew, a poor preacher whom 
nobody cared to hear, ‘*‘ James, why did you 
enter the ministry ?’’ ‘Because I was 
salled,’’ he replied. ‘‘James,’’ said the old 
lady anxiously, ‘‘are you quite sure it was 
not some other noise you heard ?’’ 

But back of the natural adaptability for the 
work is the need that a teacher possess good 
health, strong nervous energy and self-con- 
trol. It is hardly conceivable that a teacher 
nervous, irritable, head-aching,and otherwise 
in bankruptcy, should teach a good school. 
If he does I am led to exclaim, ‘‘ If unde 
such unfavorable conditions this teacher 
succeeds, what is not within his grasp with 
all his powersat hiscommand?”’ If it is need- 
ful that a teacher start with good health, it 
follows that it is equally imperative that he 
retain it by a judicious use of his powers and 
husbanding of his resources. ‘This is not 
always done. I know of teachers that keep 
children after school, leave the building after 
the janitor does, think of the children and 
the work on the way home, at tea, during 
the evening; they are ever present company 
in sleep, their pupils are like the poor whom 
we have ever with us. Such teachers wear 
out under the strain; they teach with less 
success than others who take less thought, 
and having to leave the work for a long o1 
permanent rest, may say something about 
the workings of inscrutable providence, 
when they ought to blame their own foolish 
improvidence. I believe that it right 
that a teacher think of his pupils, and that 
he pray over them; but it is a good thing to 
have enough faith so that he may let them 
roll off his mind and be at rest mentally. 
The ideal teacher carries no such burden 
with him on leaving the school-room. 

Another requisite of the ideal teacher 
scholarship. **So much stress is now placed 
on method and theory of teaching that there 
is great danger of forgetting the supreme 
importance of scholarship and culture. For 
these there is no substitute, and any scheme 
of professional study that is pursued at the 
expense of scholarship and culture is essen- 
tially bad. To be open minded, magnani- 
mous and manly; to have a love of the 
scholarly vocation, and a wide and easy 
range of intellectual vision, are of infinitely 
more worth to the teacher than any author- 
ized set of technical rules and principles.’ 


Let Plato’s ideal of the cultured man char- 
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acterize the teacher: ‘‘ A lover not of a part 
of wisdom, but of the whole; who has a 
taste for knowledge of every sort, is curious 
to learn and is never satisfied; who has 
magnificence of mind and is the spectator of 
all time and all existence ; who is harmon- 
iously constituted, of well proportioned and 
gracious mind, whose nature moves spon- 
taneously toward the true being of every- 
thing ; who has good memory, is quick to 
learn, noble, gracious, the friend of truth, 
justice, courage, temperance.”’ 

Mr. Atkinson, in a recent issue of the 
Atlantic, makes three charges against the 
American teacher: (1) lack of general cul- 
ture, (2) lack of scholarship, (3) lack of pro- 
fessional preparation. He summarizes: 
‘* The lack of professional training prevents 
the teacher from holding that standing in 
the community which other professionally 
trained persons have. The low status of the 
profession has not made the teacher the ad- 
viser of the Board of Education and of the 
parent to the same extent to which the phy- 
sician and lawyer are the advisers in their 
professions. * * * The average teacher does 
not keep in touch with the advance in his 
line of work, he is often so overworked as to 
make this impossible ; he tends to fall into 
routine; in a word, he is not professionally 
progressive.”’ 

The teacher's life, if unnecessary annoy- 
ances are eliminated, has in it many spare 
moments ; the evenings will be used by the 
ideal teacher for mental improvement, the 
long summer vacation will be used partly 
for the same purpose. I know a teacher of 
mathematics who found time during the 
pressure of his regular work to take a course 
in natural science; to-day he is frequently 
quoted in scientific journals, and, though 
not yet forty years old, he is an authority. 
He now occupies a university professorship 
and draws thousands for salary where form- 
erly he drew but hundreds. Is he the ex- 
ception? He was an ideal teacher; his re- 
ward came as a result of diligence, just as it 
will come, at least in a measure, to any 
teacher who has energy and ambition to 
forge ahead. Do you lament in general and 
in your own case in particular that teachers 
are poorly paid? Let them prepare them- 
selves for their work as the ideal teacher 
will, and this matter of salary will be a ghost 
that is laid. Let the teacher remember 
that ‘‘the gods have placed sweat in the 
pathway to excellence.’’ ‘‘A man is as 
many times a man as he has mastered sci- 
ences.’’ Wordsworth has said the same 
thing in his familiar lines : 

‘**So the wild Tartar, when he spies 

A man that is handsome, valiant, wise, 
If he can kill him, thinks to inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his spirit.’’ 


Scholarship fossilized is not the kind pos- 
sessed by the ideal teacher. Knowledge 


possessed last year he reviews and supple- 
ments. 


He holds the attention of his pupils 
I 





by allaying the mental thirst, that he knows 
how to create, with water from a living 
spring, not from a stagnant pool. He sat- 
isfies their hunger, which he has awakened, 
not by giving them cold hash, but by fresh 
and savory food. 

It is unquestionably important that a 
teacher should know the laws of the mind, 
the order of the unfolding of the child’s in- 
tellect, the best incentives to mental activ- 
ity, the experiences of other teachers, mod- 
ern and ancient, the history of education ; 
but much of the investigation with which 
mere school-girl teachers are busying them- 
selves along the line of physiological psy- 
chology, and because of which they are led 
to think that they are real philosophers and 
psychologists, is, to say the least, somewhat 
of the nature of folly. 

The ideal teacher is a trained thinker. 
It has been said that a great general must 
have qualities that would make him great 
in almost any walk of life. I believe that 
the successful administration of a school, 
be it large or small, calls for a display of 
more largeness of mind than success in al- 
most any other profession. Aside from the 
mere administration of the school, there are 
great educational questions, the proper so- 
lution of which requires as great mental 
acumen as any that philosopher has ever 
settled. And yet listen tothe charge pre- 
ferred against the American school teacher: 
‘‘There have been neither educational ex- 
perts of sufficient training and experience 
to perfect our school system, nor a well 
trained, sympathetic, stable body of teach- 
ers, to awaken public interest in education. 
Whichever way we turn in viewing the in- 
efficiency of our public school system, we 
are brought face to face with the fact that 
the personnel of its leading force is not one 
of distinction.’’ 

The small rural school with its half dozen 
pupils cannot afford to pay living wages to 
the teacher of talent and training; they do 
not secure such. The people do not expect 
professional training and broad scholarship; 
they expect but little, and the teacher sel- 
dom passes beyond expectation. What is 
the remedy for this in our own State? I see 
clearly the light ahead. The township 
graded school mus/ come; fewer teachers 
will be employed, and they will be better 
trained, professional teachers. Better sal- 
aries must follow; with increased salaries 
the teachers will have better facilities for 
self-improvement, the status of the teacher 
will be raised inevery way. Public opinion 
will demand better things; increased prepa- 
ration will be veguired of those who enter 
the work; with greater outlay of time and 
money in preparation, only those will fit 
themselves for the profession who are to 
make of italife work. Teaching will then 
no longer be regarded as ‘‘a berry picking 
roadside where spare change is to be ob- 
tained before jumping into the field in some 
other profession and going to work, or asa 
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hospital for the blind, the halt and the lame 
of every other craft.”’ 

The ideal teacher realizes the responsi- 
bility resting upon him in reference to the 
ethical training of pupils. It is not urged 
that pupils receive formai training along this 
line; but that they receive no instruction in 
so important a matter is deplorable, the more 
so when we realize that many of the pupils 
come from homes where manners and morals 
are strangers. If children from such homes 
receive training it must be in the schools, 
for it is inconceivable that they should learn 
it elsewhere, their only place of abode aside 
from the home being the streets. 

Our schools are said by certain critics to 
be godless, the meaning probably being that 
we aim at the training only of the intellect, 
and leave the other important factors that 
need training to be educated as best they 
may, which, as a general thing, means not 
at all. 

Pass many of our schools, or notice the 
children on their way to or from school. 
What is your experience? It is a good thing 
for a teacher to be an observer of his own 
school on the road or in the streets ; it may 
be a revelation of the character of the pupils. 
Are the children polite? do they show proper 
deference to the aged, the crippled, the de- 
formed and the unfortunate? It the custom 
still held of keeping bears for the consump- 
tion of the unruly, disrespectful children, 
there would be a sound of mourning in the 
land—American mothers, who would not be 
comforted, bewailing the loss of their child- 
ren. In your personal intercourse with the 
children are they truthful, do they have a 
proper sense of honor? Are the girls mod- 
est, or are they to be seen on the streets 
chewing gum, brawling and talking boister- 
ously? Are any or all of these things in 
yourexperience? Ifso, what are the schools 
doing to counteract these highly undesir- 
able tendencies? ‘‘ Among the qualities of 
mind and heart that conduce to worldly suc- 
cess there is no one the importance of which 
is more generally underrated at this day by 
the young than good manners. ‘“*A young 
man’s manners are the last touch, the crown- 
ing reflection of a noble character and the 
result that springs from the truest balance 
and harmony of soul.’’ 

A cardinal virtue in the ideal school is 
obedience. It is that virtue without which 
no one can enjoy peace and happiness here 
or hereafter. It is a virtue too infrequently 
found in families these days, unless it may 
be said to be rendered by the senior to the 
junior members of the household. The 
ideal teacher will make this one of the 
principal clauses in his code of school morals. 

The school of the ideal teacher will be per- 
vaded by a spirit of personal responsibility 
and work. The best teachers will make the 
pupils feel that much depends on each one 
of them; they have ambitious schools. 


” 


Pestalozzi says: ‘‘ The impression of weari- 
ness which habitually reigns in schools 
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like a shadow from my class- 
I know of no better preventive for 
The pupil that 
compara- 


vanished 
room.,’’ 
evil tendencies than work. 
becomes habituated to work 
tively safe. 

Self-restraint from evil tendencies must 
appear in the school of which we are speak- 
ing. Before real scholarship can be at- 
tained, there must come to the mind of the 
learner the power of concentration. All 
other things must be put aside, and the 
mind given wholly to the work in hand. 
Self-restraint is the greatest lesson that the 
schools can teach. 


is 


‘*Thou shalt restrain, renounce, refrain ! 
Such is the everlasting song 
That in the ears of all men rings, 
That unrelieved our whole life long 
Each hour in passing hoarsely sings.’ 


There is in education too much of the idea 
that it is all play, when at the last analysis 
there is no play about it. The student’s life is 
a life of hard work, not ten hours a day, but 
sixteen. The idea seems to obtain in tbe 
minds of some teachers that scholarship will 
come without this hard up-hill work, a sort of 
mushroom growth that will come up in the 
night and will greet one some fine morning. 
Dr. Hulbert, speaking of the same subject, 
says: ‘‘ The cry is, load our shoulders, fill 
our hands, play upon our sensibilities, but 
don’t set us to thinking.’ Says a leading 
publishing house in New York city, ‘ Three- 
fourths of the youth of our country are read- 
ers of the dime-novel class of books, but not 
one in fifty has any taste for the standard 
book. The trashy, sensational book sells by 
the tens of thousands, while the book of 
science, of poetry, of history, by the most 
popular author, sells by the hundreds or 
the thousands!’ Why is this? Not be- 
cause they love trash, but because they hate 
thought. They prefer to have skillful hands 
play upon their sensibilities rather than to 
read books that dislodge them from their 
mental indolence and force them to think.’’ 

The ideal teacher has traveled the road 
leading to culture and broad scholarship ; 
he knows what it all requires; he knows 
that grapes have not yet been gathered of 
thorns or figs of thistles, and that it is not 
possible to obtain proper mental and moral 
development from pupils who are idle, or 
who do only the things that are pleasant to 
do. For the lazy pupil there is no place in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth. It is not pleas- 
ant to work. I do not hesitate to say this 
even in the presence of the most energetic 
body of men and women in Pennsylvania. 
God knew that it was a real punishment 
when He imposed it. He makes no miscal- 
culations. The average pupil does not study 
from a love of study, any more than the 
adult person works for the love of work. 
The failure to develop the fibers of strong 
will power which will hold the mind of the 
learner steadily to the task even though it 
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be a disagreeable one, is one of the cardinal 
faults of our school training or lack of train- 
ing. The time will come, and sooner too 
than is usually thought by the ordinary 
teacher, when the hard things must be done 
because they are hard. The pupil is too 
often allowed to think that all his paths 
must be made straight by the teacher, that 
he is to have all things explained to him. 
Thus there result mental inertness and lack 
of independence. Too often the teacher, 
having to cover a prescribed course of study 
within a fixed time, cannot allow the pupils 
to do the work as they are individually able 
to do it. The teacher must advance the 
class as a grade, so the slower ones must re- 
ceive help and become dependent. The in- 
dividual plan is the one that will be used as 
far as possible by the ideal teacher. Mass 
instruction must be eliminated so far as it 
can be in school economy. How often do 
we find a pupil who will say and mean it, 
‘*T will try again and again till I succeed’’? 
I imagine that it is as infrequently as the 
times “when we entertain angels unawares. 
Pupils of many teachers grow up as pigmies 
intellectually, when they ought to be strong 
men and women. Dr. White says, ‘‘ What- 
ever knowledge is taught a child should be 
so taught that the act of acquiring it shall 
be of greater value than the knowledge 
itself.’’ 

Nothing is more certain to give strength 
of purpose, will power to hold the mind 
fixedly to hard labor, mental bone and 
sinew, than the assignment by the teacher 
of definite tasks to be done in definite time, 
and the knowledge on the part of the pupil 
that such work will be exacted at that time. 
It is the definiteness of the time of reckon- 
ing, the certainty that this time will come 
that gives the recitation period such strong 
influence in the hands of the ideal teacher. 
It is a question whether the Day of Judg- 
ment does not lose something of its force be- 
cause of the uncertainity of the date of the 
great event. 

The real student is he that is willing to 
perform labor; there is nosham, no make be- 
lieve, no pretence ; and the teacher that is 
willing to encourage sham in any way ; who 
will advance, through promotion, th € pupil 
that does sham work, becomes the bettor of 
the crime against intellectuality onl scholar- 
ship, a crime of which the ideal teacher will 
never be guilty. The pupil who, without 
preparation, m< kes a brilliant showing in the 
recitation, through carelessness or |: 
insight of the teacher, is receiving his first 
lesson in intellectual dishonesty and is be- 
ing helped into the belief that in this world 
it 1s possible to get something for nothing. 
Strict honesty must characterize all such 
work ; school work, if it means anything, 
means a search after truth ; the lives of all 
the great scholars exemplify this. Our 
elaborate ‘‘ percents,”’ our false methods of 
deciding promotion, the encouragement of 
cramming, all lead to false ideals of scholar- 
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ship, and too many of them are opposed to 
intellectual honest; Americans are al- 
ready too prone to seem rather than to 
and the schools should counteract this 
tendenc L 
The stud y of books must form an import- 
ant part of school training, often it forms 
all th at there is of it. The science teache 
who with the class studies botany, geology, 
chemistry, or physics only as found in the 
xt-book, with noexperiment or appeal to 
real objects, no appeal to the experiences 
of the children, no training of the power of 
observation, is sadly neglecting the trust in 
_ hand s. The ideal teacher makes the 
ild the major, and the subject matter of 
instruc tion of minor importance. The im- 
portant thing is so to train the pupil that he 
may have the power of obtaining new 
knowledge for hime lf, not at second hand, 
but from nature by the same method that the 
masters have used in ob taining their know- 


; 
LC 
the 


ledge. ‘‘ Every objectin nature, every event 
in life, is a professor’s chair in full occu- 
pancy. Thestars are not ‘gimlet holes bored 


to let the glory through,’ they are teachers 
fullofinstruction. Every mountain, valley, 
tree and shrub; ‘the brooks that make the 
meadows green’; flowers arrayed in fragile 
glory whose every petal is a pulpit orator : 
these objects of nature, conjoined with facts 
of science, philosophy, history, and art.that 
attend them, constitute a faculty of instruc- 
tion, by the side of which, any faculty in any 
university, without them, is simply sound- 
ing brass andtinklingcymbal.’’ Too many 
of our pupils are like idols described in holy 

it; they have-eyes but they see not, ears 
have they but they hear not. 

You know that mathematicians believe 
that it may be possible to construct one 
formula from which all others may be de- 


duced. Christ summed up all the laws 
and the commandments in one, and that was 
one of love. Aside from all the qualities 


that may be claimed for the ideal teacher, 
and they are legion, there is one which is 
the summation of all, andthat is that he be 
aman,a masterful man! This is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter in reference to 
ifications of a teacher. Above and 
a teacher must be th: ut which he 
wishes his pupils to become, for all teaching 
is best done by example. Likethe preacher 
in The Deserted Village, so the school mas- 
would allure to brighter worlds, 
must lead the way. If we wish honesty in 
the schools, we as teachers must be thor- 
oughly honest. The tea her, if need be, 
must confess ignorance on certain topics. 
W ith no descent from di onity a tes icher may 
say, ‘‘I do not know, but I shall try to find 
the truth of the matter at once. There 1 
no room for sham or pretense on the part ot 
the teacher. Does the teacher wish his 
school to be orderly? Let him conform to 
the laws of order. Is his school to be in- 
dustrious ? Then he must be the embodi- 
ment of work. If he wishes for a respectful 
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school he must himself be respectful, be an 


example of courtesy, be a gentleman. The 
teacher that I have in mind is a man of? 


purity of thought and life. All the moral 
homilies that may be delivered will not com- 
pare in efficiency with the look of contempt 
with which a pure-minded teacher puts away 
any suggestion of that which is low. 

What boys and girls want in this life is 
inspiration rather than knowledge; it is well 
if both can come together. It was the in- 
spiration that pupils received from Arnold 
or Mark Hopkins that made them great 
teachers. It takes fire to kindle fire ; spon- 
taneous generation is a theory long since 
exploded. The greatest duty of the normal 
school is to beget the spirit of the teacher ; 
the school that fails to do this is worthy only 
a respectable funeral. We must not deify 
method, and we should never lose sight of 
the supreme importance of the teacher’s in- 
dividuality and personal force. ‘‘ The di- 
ploma is not a jolly-boat to float the holder 
through laughing water to a position of 
eminence.’’ The diplom. Lis merely a sign of 
qualifications ; without a man back of it, 
“it is as idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.’’ ‘‘ Alma mater isno match 
for mother wit.’’ 

It matters not so much that pupils learn 
to conjugate a Greek verb in all its intrica- 
cies, that they be able to name every city on 
the American or European sea-board, as that 
through tle efforts of the teacher they learn 
the right and pursue it. It is more import- 
ant to the State that citizenship be protected 
by the right training of the young in the 
schools at the hands of patriotic, honorable 
teachers, than that the history of the Caesars 
be long dwelt upon. 

It is important that a teacher be associ- 
ated with men and events. A teacher ought 
not, from a sense of great responsibility in 
his work, avoid society. It is eminently 
important, for the good of the cause of edu- 
cation, that to a certain extent he mingle 
with the people among whom his work is. 
It is to be regrette .d that teachers often fail 
to have a special field wider than the school 
circle. How often do we see schoolmasters 
who take no interest in the affairs about 
them, and in their influence are counted as 
ciphers or not counted at all; until many 
come to think that teachers are incapable of 
making a success in any other business, and 
hence have taken up teaching as a last re 
sort. 

Iam a hero-worshiper, 
you ail worship as Ido. I admire a master- 
ful man, whether in the field of education 
or in any other field. Yet I have heard of 
men who, far as their office was con- 
cerned, should be educational leaders, but 
who look both ways at once like the old 
Roman god Janus, smile with one side of 
the face and weep bitterly with the other, 
serve this man or that one loyally if it is 


and I suspect that 


SO 


only possible to conciliate any and all par- 
They are ‘‘all things to all men that 


ties. 
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they may in some way save some.’’ ‘They 
have convictions, and yet they do not ex- 
press them for fear that they may offend 
some, and lessen their own chance of re- 
election. The cause of education needs ed- 
ucational leaders in every community; such 
men are not leaders, they are led. They 
follow the educational work simply for the 
few loaves and fishes. Their motto and 


soul’s longing seem to be well expressed by 
the words that appeared recently in the At- 
lanta Constitution . 

‘My office, ’tis of thee 

Soft place reserved for m« 


Of thee I sing. 
Place that I longed to get, 
Worked for in cold and wet 
I love thy downy he | 


Soft chair and tape 


SO re 


love thy full control 
I love thy big pay-roll, 
| m for you heart and sot 


I’m after you ! 


Some teachers are so confident after get- 
ting a place that they go to sleep, and let 
their souls rest with the thought that they 
are safe. I have seen Rip Van Winkles 
even in the superintendent’s chair, and they 


sometimes take more lowly seats for their 
slumbers. I have seen a book telling of the 
remarkable deeds of the Pinkertons: on 


the cover is the cut of an eye, a wonde rfully 


bright eye, and under it the inscription, 
‘* We never sleep.’’ Sleep is a good thing; 
it is nature’s restorative, it is that ‘‘ which 
knits up the ravell’d sleeve of ca ‘chief 
nourisher in life’s feast.” but it ya well to 


remember that it is also sometimes spoken 
of as death’s twin. I have read in medical 
reports of cases where persons have slept 
for years—there seemed to be no means of 
awakening them by any potent drugs known 
to the medical profession. I have 
similar cases in the teaching 
where the sleep had continued for years 
potent drugs known to educational d 
could restore such persons to wakefulness 
Till the great archangel t ipon 
our shore and proclaim upon his trump that 


read of 


profession 
no 


ctors 


hall 
Shall set foot 


t 
time shall be no more, their slumbers wil! 
be unbroken. Sad it is for the schools and 
for the children that such teachers may not 


at once be summoned to Kingdom Come or 
transferred to the delectable pleasures of 
some other profession. From the sleé ping 
teacher and the fussy one, whom Superin- 
tendent Greenwood denominates heroically 
great in little things, good Lord deliver us! 
I know men who say what they thin] 
though the axe of political decapitation may 
descend very soon and they be educators 
without a job; men who stand for better 
things educationally, though fogyism b 
against then ; men who as principals and 
superintendents, teachers of teachers, are 
fearless in opposing the retention of incom- 


petents in office, though uncles and fathers 
at the right of the m, at the left of them, in 
front and behind them, threaten and blus- 
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ter. Such men are needed to stand between 
the children and inefficient schools. 

In the midst of educational change and 
evolution, the mon-progressive teacher 
stands aloof; heclings tothe customs of the 
fathers often because of ignorance or 
cause it is easier to go in the good old way. 
He opposes new plans and new ide: is with 
the old objection, old as the eternal hills, 
‘‘It can’t be done.’’ The masterful teacher 
comes to the rescue and says, ‘‘ We'll give 
it a try.’’ 
the efforts of these ideal teachers. 
leading in the great cause. We] 
thou apostle of progress ! 


be- 


They are 
1ail the e, 


‘Our héarts, our hopes, are all with thee 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 

Are all with thee—are all with thee ! 
Will you be one of them? I know you 

long since joined their ranks. 


Supt. John A. Gibson, of Butler, 
opened the discussion. ‘‘ Hitch your 
wagon toa star.’’ We want high ideals 
in all things, though sometimes unattain- 
able. The ideal is needed for inspiration: 
though we cannot reach the stars, we 
are helped to climb to the mountain-tops; 
we are enabled to raise ourselves to a 
higher pedestal, and to help others to do 
the same. The paper struck the key- 
note in emphasizing the personality, the 
individuality of the teacher. Darwin 
proved that all progress comes from the 
perpetuation of differentiations that arise 
sporadically and adventitiously. We are 
speaking of the ideal teacher, not the 
machine teacher; we are told there 
need of the latter class also—perhaps to 
be a log-chain or brake upon the wheel 
of progress, to prevent risk from too high 
speeds, though in this age that would 
seem to threaten no danger. Physicists 
tell us that below the range of our senses 


have 


is 


is a constant motion in matter, by the 
cessation of which matter itself would 
cease to exist: and we know that the 


sound vibrations range above and below 
what is perceptible by the gross physical 


ear. All things have their rhythmic 
motion, and being out of time or tune 
means disorder and discord. The ideal 
teacher must be attuned to the child- 
mind, in time with its rhythmic beat. 
The sympathy should be so close, the 


accord so true, that even irregularities 
and eccentricities serve as windows 
through which the teacher beholds the 
child’s mental processes The _ ideal 


teacher feels the throb of the great heart 
of humanity, and knows with Drummond 
what is 


‘the greatest thing in the world.”’ 


All progress comes as a result of 
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(Avcust 
sat at the feet of the gentle 
and learned with Paul to love 
God and his fellowman. ‘‘ Love never 
faileth;’’ there may be doubt as to how 
much knowledge should be required of 
grammar, or geography, or anatomy— 
there must be some limit to brain con- 
tent—but there is and can be no doubt 
that the ideal teacher should have a 
human heart capable of illimitable ex- 
pansion. We want teachers who look to 
the betterment of humanity; 


who believe 
the truth, seek the truth, 


has 
arene, 


love the truth 
as a thing too precious to be bartered for 
anything temporal. 

Dr. Horne: I think the premises of the 
paper are untenable. The assumption 
that teachers are born, not made, is un- 
sound; and the subsequent discussion by 
the writer proved its falsity, showing that 
teachers are made, not born. The call to 
the teacher’s profession, as to the ministry 
or any other profession, comes from the 
people. If others believe you fit to 
preach or teach, they say so—and such a 
call is the only evidence you have. The 
work of the student is a life work; and 
we are what we are by reason of our own 
individual work—we are what we make 
of ourselves. So I object to the paper at 
its foundation. 

Invitations were received to visit the 
various industries of New — after 
which Association adjourned till 8 p. m 


> 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
ISS Sara Dana F alls opened the even- 
ing exercises with a solo, which was 
warmly applauded. It was announced 
that Chancellor Holland, of the Western 
University, had been detained in London, 
and therefore would not be present at 
this session. State Supt. Schaeffer was 
also absent, unable to leave Harrisburg 
by reason of the situation of school legis- 
lation in the last hours of the session of 
L, eguantare. The Executive Com- 


the 
mittee had filled the vacant places on the 


M 


programme, and the first speaker this 
evening was Dr. R. G. Ferguson, of 
Westminster College, who took up Dr. 


Holland’s subject, 


[HE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
After expressing sympathy with the 


audience for the absence of the two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, he said Western 
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Pennsylvania was full of schools, so that 
it was said one could hardly throw a stone 
without striking a Normal school, an 
academy, a high school, or a college. 
Lawrence county has all these except the 
Normal school, and Indiana and Slippery 
Rock are near by. There are no antagon- 
isms—all work harmoniously, realizing 
that their work is one. But there is not 
sufficiently close*articulation between the 
various factors, especially between the 
high school and the college, and this is 
perhaps mainly the fault of the colleges, 
at least they are partly to blame. On the 
other hand, the high school course is ar- 
ranged rather asa finishing than a sub- 
graduate course. It would be well if 
separate provision could be made with 
special reference to the two classes—those 
whose education stops with the high 
school, and those who gohigher. So tar 
as this may be practicable, it would give 
us the advantage of closer articulation. 
But while, things remain as they are, we 
are still wise enough to pull together. 

He wished to consider to-night the 
question, why should our children go to 
college ?—why should the teacher desire 
a college course, for himself and his 
pupils? He would answer: 

1. Because of the tendency of college 
experience to reduce one’s size—to de- 
crease mental adipose and increase mental 
muscle ; bringing the pupil to a just esti- 
mate of himself, and teaching him his 
limitations as well as his powers. The 
best school is that which gives us know- 
ledge of ourselves ; the college does this, 
and something more. Many of the good 
people now on their way to California to 
the great Christian Endeavor Convention, 
will visit Yosemite, and get from Inspira- 
tion Point a general view of the wonder- 
ful valley which later they will see in de- 
tail. College life should give the pupil 
this bird’s eye view of the larger things 
of life—an outlook over the whole field of 
effort. 

2. It furnishes a fine opportunity for 
development of noble character. Some 
of you will wonder if this must not be 
taken with a grain of salt, on account of 
the disproportionate attention supposed 
to be given to what is called the athletic 
side. Granting that there is sometimes 
excess in that direction, it is a mistake 
to infer from the large share of newspaper 
space given to this, that it is made the 
chief work of any school. Those who 


know will agree that the great body of 
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students give their time and strength to 
intellectual work. Then there is a class 
of men who go from college glorying in 
escapades that ought to be their shame, 
and these give many the impression that 
college is a dangerous place for a boy. 
This is also a mistake; the American 
college, at least the western college, is 
the safest place for a boy outside his 
father’s home—far safer than going into 
business in the city. He had in mind 
the Christian college, where a large per- 
centage of the boys are growing up into 
church-going, God-fearing men. There 
is also the tendency to develop effective 
workers, by reason of regularity in doing 
required work in fixed times, which re- 
sults in diligence, promptness, fidelity. 
The course of study under good teachers 
can hardly fail to do something on the 
line of strengthening moral fibre. lLan- 
guage, philosophy, ethical studies, even 
science, tend to make stronger and better 
men; for he who observes nature comes 
into sympathy with her, and so grows 
upward. On all these lines, the college 
helps to form a strong moral and Christ- 
ian character; and from our western col- 
leges are being sent forth a strong and 
forceful body of young men and women 
living a Christian life that will make 
them a power for good among their fel- 
lows. 

3. What we have in the way of statis- 
tics go to show that a college course 
gives the graduate a better chance for suc- 
cess in life. For instance, in a sort of 
biographical encyclopedia we find that 
while one college graduate in every forty 
has attained a position which commands 
mention in such a work, only one non- 
graduate in 10,000 is mentioned. Upon 
this basis the ratio of chances would be 
as 1 to 250. Others calculate them dif- 
ferently, but the lowest figures lead to 
the conclusion that there is a very great 
worldly advantage in favor of taking a 
college course. In the professions, of 
course, the graduate has every advan- 
tage. 

So we find that from these three 
of reasoning we derive the same conclu- 
sion—go to college! Do not suppose 
there is in this any depreciation of the 
‘self-made man.’’ Every man who is 
made at all is self-made; the difference 
lies in the fact that the college man has 
used better means to attain the common 
end, success in life. After all, whatever 
means we employ to attain culture, there 


lin ° 
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must be work of our own. Schools are 
to be used as helps, but we must never 
forget that the price of any good thing is 
labor, which Garfield said is ‘‘ the only 
human symbol of omnipotence.’’ 

Mr. Harry H. Barnhart sang *‘ Where 
the Lindens bloom.’’ 

Rev. H. S. Jordan, D. D., of the First 
Presbyterian Church, was introduced by 
President Waller, who said he had been 
strolling about the town and came upon 
the beautiful edifice just completed by 
the congregation of which Dr. Jordan is 
pastor. He advised every member of the 
Association to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity ofiered to visit this church. Dr. 
Jordan then delivered his lecture on 


THE FELLOW WHO WINS. 


How to succeed in life, is the question 
with most young people. To begin with, 
there must be ambition to succeed on one 
line or another. One may desire wealth, 
another scholarship ; if the desire is in- 
tense and persistent, the result is success. 
The young man whose ambition lays hold 
on the promulgation of great moral ideas 
is to be congratulated, for such ambition 
leads to high achievement. What is suc- 
cess? It is doing with all our might 
whatever work lies before us, with untir- 
ing energy and righteous purpose. There 
is success as truly in the quiet walks of 
life as in the more prominent. Notoriety 
is not greatness—Guiteau was as notor- 
ious as any manofhistime. Froebel was 
called a fool by the small great men of his 
day, yet he laid the foundation fora radi- 
cal change in the primary teaching of the 
world. It is doing right things with a 
righteous purpose that makes success. 

What then may we doto help in this 
direction? One thing is to settle what 
the individual is fit for. The world is 
full of misfits, and people do not care to 
pay much for them. We could fill one 
entire State with people misfitted to their 
occupations, and consequently of little use 
—such as men in the pulpit who ought 
to be selling tinware. There may even 
be some misfit teachers. 
duty comes in here, for fitness does not 
always indicate one’s duty. But to have 


ereat success a man must be enamored of 
his work there is no power without love. 
To achieve success a man must have un- 
questioned integrity—the day has gone by 
when the moral element could be sneered 
at; the demand of the times is for men 
that can be trusted—men who can stand 
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firm and strong and clean amid tempta- 
tions. Industry, pluck, persistence, 
must mark the successful man; genius is 
toil, perseverance. Ofcourse, there must 
be intelligence —knowledge of books, of 
men, of things. ‘*‘ Nothing gives power 
like the dead languages’’ we are told, 
but the man who knows our own English 
language thoroughly is an intelligent 
man; and to-day the best literature can 
be bought for a trifle. We do not want 
walking cyclopedias—men who know all 
about the past and something of the 
future, but nothing of the practical life of 
the day. We must know things—the 
things around us, that we see and handle, 
and their use, and their cost. And we 
must know men, which is perhaps hard- 
est of all. Everybody can be reached 
along one of four lines—by flattery, by 
sympathy, by humor, or through con- 
science—and these last are they who stand 
firm as the oak, and root deeper for the 
storms. But we must not mistake pre- 
judices for convictions; the conscience 
must be enlightened. Highest of all the 
elements of success is the moral element, 
which he found in the Gospel of the Son 
of God. Noman truly succeeds who is 
without the truth revealed by Godin Jesus 
Christ. It is well to have the Stars and 
Stripes in every school, and in every 
church for that matter; but it is the Gos- 
pel of Christ that has made us a nation, 
and is the real strength and power of our 
American life. Therefore let that man or 
woman who weuld win follow the Man 
of Galilee. 

At the close of the address, of which we 
give but a meagre sketch, the President 
appointed the following 

‘OMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. ——— Bigler of Venango, Supt. 
J. Y. McKinney of Beaver Falls, Prof. 
Wm. Noetling of Bloomsburg, Supt. 


Mattie M. Collins of Cameron county, 
and Miss Maggie Mitchell of Lawrence. 
The Association then adjourned until 
to-morrow morning. 
ef 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Browne, D, D., of 


k EV. R. A. New 

Castle, opened the morning exercises 
at 9g o'clock by reading the goth Psalm 
and offering prayer, after which followed 


music led by Prof. W. H. Young. 
Miss Anna Buckbee, of California, Pa., 
then read the following paper on 
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THE CHILD'S MOTIVE AN ESSENTIAL 
FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


Last winter a certain newspaper published 
an absurd and sensational account of the 
death of a remarkable singer at Bingham- 
ton, New York, but presently the singer 
sent word from Colorado that she was alive 
and well. Whereupon a noted reformer and 
lecturer, after commenting severely upon 
the unreliability of newspaper reports, in- 
quired whether the schools that train teach- 
ers were not responsible for this lack of 
veracity. The question may have been in- 
tended for a joke, but it well illustrates the 
habit of the public mind of putting the 
blame for all sorts of follies and failures and 
misfortunes upon the public schools. In- 
deed, it would not surprise me much if some 
one should ingeniously discover that the 
public schools are responsible for the popu- 
larity of the bicycle, the floods in the Missis- 
sippi, the fire in the Paris bazar, and the in- 
surrection in Cuba. 

Most of the charges made we can wellafford 
to ignore, but there is one which, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, will not down. It is this: that 
many of the boys and girls leave school at the 
age of twelve orthirteen never toreturn. Now 
you sigh and say, ‘‘That old question again.’’ 
The topic as announced upon the program 
had a hint of pedagogy, but we are tired of 
hearing about the children who leave 
school. I admit that they are not pleasant 
to think of, for they suggest that odious 
word failure ; so with that wonderful facility 
the human mind has for ignoring what is 
disagreeable, we put the thought of these 
children aside, assuring ourselves vaguely 
that they are needed at home, or are too 
stupid to do us credit, or so depraved as to 
be injurious in the school had they staid. 
This may be true to some extent, but it 
should be remembered that the stupid and 
vicious need the school most of all, and that 
the children actually too poor to go to school 
are very few, and need not detain us. The 
American child who waz/s to go to school 
generally goes. 

I know a grammar school in a good school 
town where last year the total enrollment 
was 41, but at the close of the term only 25 
were left. Two had moved away, but not 
one had left on account of sickness or pov- 
erty, none were very dull, and none, strictly 
speaking, were incorrigible. There had 
been no serious difficulties between the 
teacher and pupils or parents, yet 14 chil- 
dren left that school before the end of the 
term. Why did they go? The teacher was 
pleasant, refined, sympathetic and strong, 
and had taught for years. The room was 
large, airy, well lighted and heated, and 
comfortably furnished ; on the walls were 
beautiful pictures, and the cases were filled 
with well-chosen books, but the pupils went 


away. An attractive room could not keep 
them. The teacher had used the time- 
honored incentives. She had appealed to 
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their love of knowledge, to their need of 
preparation for life, to their sense of duty, to 
the spirit of emulation, to the love of appro- 
bation and power; she had the parents with 
her, vet during the year 14 children drifted 
into and out of the school. She was dis- 
couraged, and did not ask to be retained. 
But she was re-elected without objection, for 
nobody seemed to be surprised at the state 
of affairs. That this is so common is the sad 
thing about it. All of you know that this 
is a typical instance, and that I have not 
overdrawn the picture. Indeed, this exodus 
from our public schools is so well recognized 
that we are frequently exhorted to crowd 
into the primary work more than rightfully 
belongs there, for presently the children 
will be out of our reach. This is a matter of 
vital moment to the State, to society, to the 
home, and most of all to the child himself, 
for say as much as we may of the import- 
ance of primary work, and I realize its im- 
portance, this period is a formative one too, 
wherein lives are shaped and destinies 
moulded. What more vital subject could 
we discuss than this? It is not so great a 
thing to teach those who want to learn, but 


to give a taste for learning where none 
exists, that were great indeed. If we are 


true to our trust, we shall change our atti- 
tude toward these children, cease to think 
of them as outcasts in any sense, study them 
fairly, and act in the light of what we dis- 
cover. 

The all important question is, What 
motives govern their lives? What leads 
them away from pleasant school-rooms to 
work in mines or factories or kitchens, or 
to spend their time in homes that have none 
of the luxuries and few of the comforts of 
life? There is no secret in nature and no 
problem in human life that I would give so 
much to understand. He who succeeds in 
solving this question, who finds the way to 
the hearts and souls of these children, and 
learns their real feelings and cherished 
thoughts, and sees the springs of their ac- 
tion, will confer a lasting service upon 
humanity. What is the reason they do not 
like school? Are we to conclude that the 
intellectual life is not for them? Has God 
gifted only part of His children with the love 
of knowledge? In a certain sense I suppose 
this istrue. It is plain that what the more 
fortunate call intellectual pleasure is a 
sealed book to them. They do not love 
study for the sake of study, nor do they find 
the keenest joy of their young lives in the 
search for truth, however much they may 
prize its practical value when attained. So 
it is useless for us to appeal to this as a 
motive. I sometimes speculate as to how 
the beneficent Father will recompense such 
souls in the hereafter for what He has denied 
them here. I see nothing on this side the 


veil to make the balance even. 

If we follow these pupils out into what 
they call life, we shall find that they are not 
depraved, nor stupid, nor frivolous; that 
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many of them are bright, serious, earnest, 
well-intentioned people, who, later in life, 
become prosperous and respected citizens, 
regretting in numerous cases that they did 
not remain in school. Often they are the 
children of our dearest friends or even our 
nearest relatives. 

I have made some little study of this sub- 
ject, and I wish to call your attention to four 
classes of these children, although, of course, 
no sharp lines can be drawn. First, we 
find many girls and some boys who have 
made themselves believe that they are 
needed in the home, and perhaps they are, 
but their parents would make any sacrifice to 
keep their children in school. The truth 
seems to be that the child’s nature strenu- 
ously demands the home life with its real in- 
terests, its doing things for the sake of the 
thing done, and its opportunities for social 
and emotional development. 

Another class is marked by its activity. 
We all know the boys who are anxious to 
do anything and everything that uses up 
energy. They are ready to move tables and 
chairs, clean blackboards and erasers, put 
up wires, hooks and maps, bring and ar- 
range apparatus, hunt specimens, do any- 
thing that the teacher is too tired or too lazy 
todo. These boys will be found at some 
occupation needing their activity and using 
their energy, and where they are far happier 
than they were at school. I have seven of 
these in mind now, two at work in a coal 
mine, two in a glass factory, and three at 
heavy farm labor. 

Among the ones who leave are those with 
a taste for machinery, for construction, for 
invention ; such as the boy who took the 
lumber intended for a new shed and built a 
bridge, after a plan of his own, as I knew 
one to do; or who defended his appropriat- 
ing the reins of the best harness by saying, 
there was really nothing else upon the 
premises that he could use for belting. Let 
us ask ourselves honestly, what has the 
daily program of the average school that can 
compete for a place in a boy’s mind with in- 
terests like these ? 

Fourth, it is found that a large number of 
those who leave school have gone to earn 
money. Not always because it is absolutely 
needed in the home, that class in not under 
consideration now; but boys and girls too 
are earning money because they believe that 
is the serious business of life, and they feel 
more or less distinctly, that there is no con- 
nection between the exercises of school and 
their real aim in life. Now it is easily ap- 
parent that there is one characteristic com- 
mon to all these children, they are intensely 
practical. They live in the present. They 
cannot look into the future and see how 
education will make them stronger and 
happier. They want immediate results. 
They must see that a thing is worth doing 
now, or they will not do it. We may ignore 
this, and call them names, and forget them, 
but this will not change the facts. The de- 
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mand for present realization is imperative; 
it over-rides the wishes and commands of 
teachers and parents and dominates the 
child. I know a boy of fourteen, whom 
none of you would call bad and all of you 
would call bright. For instance, when he 
begun to study decimals he remarked on the 
third day, ‘‘O! I see, it is just like U. S. 
money.’’ His mother and friends have 
done everything to keep him in school. 
His teacher likes him and would yladly 
keep him. He has before him the example 
of an older member of the family who has 
reached distinction by using his education, 
but itis all ofno use. The boy left school 
last April, to work upon a farm, where the 
hours are long, and the work hard, and the 
pay small, because his nature imperiously 
demanded the stimulus of seeing the result 
of his effort. 

Because these instances challenge us upon 
every hand I maintain, that the child’s 
motives are an essential factor in his educa- 
tion ; not alone the motives he is supposed 
to have, as catalogued by theorists, but the 
motives which investigation shows he actu- 
ally does have. Among these we always find 
that the desire for present results is one of 
the strongest. And we ought not to be too 
hard with him, for the strongest motives for 
action in school or out, in your life or mine, 
grow out of our seeing clearly the end ; and 
the nearer the end the stronger the action. 
Doubtless we all believe that sometime, 
away off we hope, Christ will say to us ‘*‘ Ye 
did it (or ye did it not) unto the least of 
these, hence ye did it unto Me.’”’ Yet if we 
knew of a certainty that far-off time would 
be next week, how would we hasten to give 
meat and drink to the hungry and thirsty, 
and to visit the sick and in prison. To the 
mind of the child the future when he will 
need his education is as far off as heaven is 
from us, and generally he intends to get 
ready sometime; 

‘* But a boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 

thoughts.’’ 


long 


In preparing for our work we have neg- 
lected to study this central thing, motive, 
forgetting that motive is to the child what 
steam isto the engine—it is what makes him 
go. We pull and drag him along at great 
cost, when we need only lead were we wiser. 
We are ever pointing him to the distant 
mountain top, but he says it is too far and 
too steep, and he does not see any use of go- 
ing up there. We ought to place success- 
ively sust above him something he wants, 
when he would eagerly climb to get it. This 
is well illustrated in the home where the 
mother is wiser than we. When she 
wishes her little daughter to learn to sweep 
she does not scatter dirt upon the floor at 
given times in stated quantity, and have the 
child sweep so many strokes per day until 
she becomes skillful, so that in future she 
can sweep if need be. She does nothing so 
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foolish. She is training the girl to be an 
accomplished housewife, with all that 


means, but she gives her a present motive 
for her work. She has her sweep because 
the floor is dirty, not for the practice. The 
little girl learns to sew by trying to make 
dolly a dress, not for the sake of practice. 
She tries to cook that there may be supper 
for the tired father, not for the sake of 
future skill. And so on through the long 
list of duties to be learned in the home, 
there are always two aims, the distant one 
in the mind of the mother, and the present 
purpose for thechild. Thus the home train- 
ing is real life in a sense that the school is 
not, and the children feel the difference. 

The study of children out of school brings 

us two questions which we ought to face 
squarely, investigate honestly, and accept 
the answers whatever they may be. First, 
would it be practicable to carry this idea of 
present purpose into the school-room ? 
Could we so plan our program that the 
pupils would be largely occupied with doing 
things whose immediate value they could 
see? When a boy frankly says he sees no 
use of certain exercises can we meet him ex- 
cept by painting to the future? Can the 
same lesson afford the teacher a distant aim, 
while it offers the child something to be 
done for the sake of doing it? The answer 
to this question is by no means entirely 
worked out, but it is certain that much can 
be done. A full account of the methods and 
devices used can hardly be given here, but I 
may be permitted to present enough to illus- 
trate the position taken. 

Let us begin with reading. Boys and 
irls of the class under consideration do not 
ike to read, especially at school, and they 

do not like to study the reading lesson. In 
this they have my entire sympathy. The 
tediousness of the ordinary reading lesson 
with its scrappy selections, heard again and 
again, cannot be expected to hold the at- 
tention of a boy who wants to go out to run 
anengine. Can we remedy this? Can we 
have a remote aim and an immediate aim 
in the reading? Let us see. Out of school 
we read silently for information, and orally 
to give others information or pleasure. 
Why not apply this to the school, and give 
the pupil a book upon a subject he cares for 
and let him read it for the same reasons we 
do? The teacher has in mind the additional 
end of training the pupil to read, but this 
need not be a conscious end to the pupil. 
An excellent presentation of this is given 
by Prof. Geo. Winch, in the New FLugland 
Journal of Education for May, 1897. I have 
experimented in this direction for nine years, 
and am entirely convinced that in many cases 
far better results are gained by this individ- 
ual work. It is granted that this method 


would necessitate some revision of our usual 
program, but is there anything sacred about 
a program that it should stand in the way of 
keeping a boy in school ? 

Language lessons afford another oppor- 
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tunity where the child should work from 
right motives and not for the sake of drill. 
The only reason for language is that we 
may expressthought. The value of having 
children write or talk only when they have 
something to say cannot be toostrongly em- 
phasized. Would that time permitteda full 
elaboration of the gain to pupils mentally 
and morally from language lessons planned 
upon this basis. We have trained to frivo- 
lous and purposeless lives by requiring 
children to work at what they thought was 
useless, and have destroyed that work iu 
their presence, thus confirming their suspic- 
ion. We have required them to talk and 
talk, and to write’and write, for the sake of 
the sentences made without regard to the im- 
portance or coherence or relation or truth of 
the thought expressed. Can we hope that 
years of this training will have no bad ef- 
fects ? Perhaps the people who buy and read 
what they suspect is not true, and the re- 
porters who write and sell what they know 
is not true, were both trained by this vicious 
system. 

Let me illustrate just what is meant by 
motive in language lessons. Not long ago 
a school received a formal invitation to an 
entertainment. The teacher took advant- 
age of this to give a lesson in letter-writ- 


ing. An hour was spent in this exer- 
cise,working with economy and success, 
because these were real letters. It is 


easy to find twenty or more suitable topics 
and occasions for writing actual letters for 
social purposes. The pupils send these 
letters to their friends if they choose, and 
the remainder are mailed to some distant 
school that has promised to reply. Witha 
little care a considerable number of business 
letters may be written which can actually be 
used. Many I from the language 
work might be cited showing that this prin- 
ciple has wide application, and that a large 
amount of ne Doane spelling, 
social and business forms may be taught 
with absolutely no drudgery. The contrast 
between the quality of this work and that 
which the child knows will be thrown away 
is most significant. Teachers who try this 
plan do not care to go back to the other. It 
need not surprise us that the children put 
their best efforts upon this real work. It is 
the same with us. Do we write letters or 
essays with enthusiasm and pains-taking 
accuracy only to throw them into the waste 
basket ? 

It has been found in arithmetic that select- 
ing problems from the experience of the 
children appeals to those of practical turn 
and makes them not only willing but eager 
to get results. Why, for instance, is not the 
cost of a company dinner with all its details, 
or the possibilities of dress that lie within 
five dollars, just as legitimate for a girl 
to struggle with, as the least common 
multiple or the income from Missouri sixes? 
If a boy is too active to sit passively and 
take the problems you give him, why should 
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he not measure and weigh and study condi- 
tions and make his own problems? He 
goes to the street many a time because of 
the traditional repression of the school- 
room. Drawing may be made a natural 
means by which the child expresses his 
needs, thoughts, or experiences. Commer- 
cial geography with local, current and in- 
dustrial history, taught largely from sources, 
offer a fruitful field for this kind of work. 
In short it has been found that a teacher 
with courage and skill can reduce drill toa 
minimum, and make nearly all the exercises 
such that they justify themselves to the 
pupil. But it takes time. Yes, but what 
is time for? Could any better use be made 
of time? Many a puzzled, grieved, disap- 
pointed parent, whose chiid will not go to 
school unless compelled to do so, would 
say, Vo. 
The second question that arises is, Would 
those who are held easily to their work by 
the ordinary incentives, be in any way in- 
terfered with by this prominence of a 
yresent aim? By nomeans. On the other 
cok they would gain in strength and en- 
thusiasm. Would not this be true of you? 
You might, for example, enjoy the study of 
the Spanish language because you love the 
study of language; but how much greater 
your effort and how much faster your prog- 
ress if you are thrown among Spaniards 
and must learn in order to make your wants 
known! The success of the thousands of 
foreigners who master our difficult language 
under the stimulus of a present need is a 
strong illustration of the position taken. 
Progress in arithmetic will be increased 
even for those who like it by adding a 
present use for the problems. A girl who 
refuses to learn the summarized history of 
our protective tariff system will enjoy it 
when taught in reiation to her gloves and 
handkerchiefs. Reading which was drudg- 
ery when all read the same old selection, 
becomes a delight when each reads some- 
thing the others did not know. Literature 
is no less a treasure for future enjoyment 
because it appeals to the feelings to-day and 
gives the child pleasure. Study from a cold 
sense of duty 1s warmed and vitalized as 
the children see the immediate results of 
their work. No, indeed! the dignity of 
education is not lowered, the strength of 
character sought is not weakened, the 
pleasure of study is not marred, nor is the 
——— for the future the less thorough, 
ecause each day is made full and complete 
in itself. By enriching to-day we could 
make the school a new world to those whose 
unwilling bodies are at school but their 
souls—we don’t know where they are. And 
especially we would reach and keep those 
for whom I earnestly plead, those who will 
soon drift out of school and all its privileges 
unless you and I do something about it. 
Finally, a present satisfaction in our work 
is so strong a factor in our success that I 
do not see how it can be consistently denied 
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toachild. Will the good to come from this 
meeting be the less because of the pleasure 
we get from it now? Isa sermon less help- 
ful for the future because it is an inspiration 
for to-day? Does a season of travel leave 
us less rich in experience and culture be- 
cause we enjoy it at the time? And are we 
as teachers willing to work for the future 
reward only? We expect that certainly, 
but I strongly suspect that if our present 
compensation were to be doubled for the 
coming year, we would do far better work 
than we have ever been impelled to do by 
the hope of any reward in the far distance. 

Innumerable instances might be given 
outside of school to show that work for 
present results is consistent with the high- 
est future good. And when we shall have 
worked this principle over until it permeates 
the school, we need no longer lament the 
children who leave us to go into real life, 
for the school, instead of being a mere prep- 
aration for life, will be life itself. 

Miss Florence May Underwood, of 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., opened the discus- 
sion. There are some people always 
ready to raise the hue and cry against 
popular education. They generally be- 
long to the class who think the world is 
growing worse instead of better, and they 
are apt to lay the blame of all that goes 
wrong upon the schools. Even promi- 
nent educators sometimes agree with these 
pessimists, in part at least—one of them 
tells us that our great fault is too much 
memory work and too little thinking, 
and to our shame it must be acknowl- 
edged there is some truth in this. We 
do not always remember that we are to 
be builders and developers. Do you re- 
member how once you gloated over the 
solution of that difficult problem in 
algebra by work altogether your own, 
and how your love of that subject in- 
creased with every problem so solved? 
Pupils who learn in that way realize the 
growth of their own talent and ability, 
and nothing but hard necessity will make 
them give up school. All personal 
motives are either selfish or altruistic. 
If the teacher is working solely for self, 
woe unto her when the pupils find her 
out, as they will sooner or later. ‘‘As 
the teacher, so the school’’ is true as 
well of motive as of conduct. As the 
motive of the teacher, so is that of the 
pupil. Sometimes the fault lies back of 
the teacher, in the power behind the 
throne; the board of directors, corrupted 
by politics, sacrifice their own honor and 
that of the schools; the pupils become 
familiar with the shameful trickery, and 
many of them become imbued with the 
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same spirit. Children have been known 
to keep the teacher supplied with flowers, 
with a view to good marks. If the 
teacher or superintendent or director is a 
whited sepulchre, why expect the chil- 
dren to grow up an honor to themselves 
or the community? As regards incen- 
tives, many of our leading colleges still 
offer prizes, and various marking systems 
are in use in most high schools. There 
is one city in Pennsylvania where promo- 
tion is governed by the grade throughout 
the term; but the leading motive is gen- 
erally to get good marks. Many pupils 
are like the mule in the story—you must 
build a fire under them to get them 
started. Whether there is more good or 
evil in the marking system, is an open 
question, which she would leave to the 
members to settle for themselves. 

Prof. J. R. Burns, of Erie high school, 
said his experience of many years had 
been confined to high school work, and 
perhaps that grade did not suffer so much 
from some of the causes mentioned as did 
the lower schools. In Erie sixty per 
cent. of all the children leave school be- 
fore they are eleven years old, and how 
to do the most for these sixty per cent. is 
the great problem. One cause of the 
dropping out was hinted at in the Presi- 
dent’s admirable address yesterday; of 
course there must be organization, but 
there may be too much company front 
work, which does not suit all natures. 
The graded system is a necessity, but it 
does not reach everybody. If it were 
possible to give pupils more individual 
attention, we might keep them longer in 
school. He was not finding fault— we 
are doing what we can and what we must; 
all we can do is to try to give the most 
possible to the greatest number. In his 
own town there was no complaint of either 
the Board or the teachers—they seemed 
to be doing their best, and yet the chil- 
dren drop out. There are many outside 
influences that are antagonistic to us, 
and too many parents are indifferent. 
Even when teacher and parent co-operate 
there is still the influence of the street to 
be overcome, and a margin must be al- 
lowed for causes that neither parent nor 
teacher can control. We may classify 
pupils into three divisions: 1. Those 
whose home influences are on the side of 
the school, as intelligent and educated 
parents, books, papers, magazines; 2. 


Those whose parents are uneducated and 
indifferent, and whose life is a hard 
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struggle to make ends meet; 3. Children 
of parents who speak little or no English, 
and who do not readily acquire a vocabu- 
lary. This last class shows a large per- 
centage of those who drop out early, and 
we cannot wonder at it; they work under 
so many disadvantages, with less incen- 
tive, and must work doubly hard to keep 
up with the others—what wonder if they 
grow tired and discouraged? It does 
seem as though more individual teaching 
was needed; but how are we to get it? 
Speciai ungraded schools for these chil- 
dren would hardly answer; there would 
be a suggestion of Botany Bay about that. 
In fact, he did not know what we could 
do about it. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd being invited to 
speak, said Quakers did not speak unless 
the spirit moved them, and she was not 
sure she was ready to say much on this 
question. The marking system had 
been discussed; she had been interested 
for some time in watching the swing of 
the pendulum on that question. Some 
have abandoned marks entirely, but 
have not had great success; others work 
on percentages; some on letters, which is 
another form of the same thing, but does 
not give you as fine a scale. She had a 
good deal of faith in the old-fashioned 
doctrine of emulation. We are told it 
encourages a spirit of selfishness. Per- 
haps in a million years human nature 
may have developed beyond the need of 
such stimulus, but we are not there yet. 
Everywhere outside the school emulation 
is the rule—why not use it inside? 
Children play to beat, why not work 
likewise? What is wrong about the 
ambition to stand at the head of the class? 
We cannot afford to disregard this incen- 
tive. As to keeping pupils longer in 
school, she knew of one school which 
none of us would call a model, where 
organization was at the minimum, and 
pupils were passed on whenever they 
were ready to go; the location in a mill 
village, with all the temptations to drop 
out; yet compared with other schools, 
better organized and with teachers of 
higher professional standing, this school 
has more boys in the higher classes. No 
doubt one reason why they stay longer 
and like to come is the wider scope for 
individual effort, although the school 
does not ‘“‘graduate’’ them nor give 
diplomas. Might not our large graded 
schools be divided, and so give the pupils 
a little more individual attention ? 








Miss Buckbee in closing the discussion 
said the question she wished to empha- 
size was whether it is possible to keep 
the children longer by making them 
understand that the work of the school is 
of real value tothem. We are constantly 
urged to crowd more into the primary 
grade, because the pupils will not stay; 
why not try to keep them by making 
school so pleasant and interesting that 
they will want more? 

The pupils of No. 4, Lincoln School, 
sang ‘‘The Birds’ Lullaby,’’ and Miss 
Murtland filled a pause while we waited 
for the lecturer’s arrival with a beautiful 
solo. 

Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was announced 
to speak on ‘‘The Language Prob- 
lem,’’ but not having time to make the 
requisite preparation, asked and was 
given leave to substitute the following 
paper on the 


EMOTIONAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


To the careful student of educational 
movements, nothing is so apparent as the 
tendency to neglect larger questions in the 
zeal to specialize and reform along nar- 
rower lines. Since the days of Rousseau we 
have been endeavoring to make character, 
determine will, by training the intellect. 
Although our psychology still deals with 
the emotions ‘‘in a very solemn way,’’ our 
processes do not take emotional activity 
seriously into account. Indeed, any at- 
tempt to advance the feeling life is regarded 
as a direct assault upon the accepted 
thought-producing function of education. 
Children are exhorted to think. Peda- 
yogues plead for power to think. We no 
Secname exhort or train children to /ee/. Thus 
a false antagonism has arisen, and the 
clamor of the practical world is responded to 
by eulogizing schemes of thought exercises, 
and almost no effort is consciously di- 
rected to the cultivation of that warmth of 
interest and intensity of feeling which con- 
stitute the basis of all felicitous educational 
processes; the material of all great intellec- 
ual advancement, especially of all training 
that makes for character. 

We have created a pedagogical child, and 
we study it. We have lost the real child 
and the secret of his unfolding. This peda- 
egsical cbild is a complex of philosophy 
and pedantry. It is the dream creature of 
visionary men and women who spend their 
days and nights evolving schemes for evolv- 
ing it. And as the thing itself has no ex- 
istence in fact, so the theories based upon it 
have no direct reformative or pedagogic 
value. 

All educational systems, great in applica- 
tion, were fitted to the real child, educating 
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him for a specific purpose in a definite, if not 
always consistent, way. 

Balzac in ‘'‘ Une Fille d'Eve’’ gives a de- 
scription of the depressing education given 
by the Countess of Granville to her two 
daughters. To make smooth their path to 
heaven and husbands she subjected them to 
a regime that had at least one fatal defect— 
it took no account of the emotions. The re- 
sult may be gathered from the story. But 
have we not to-day mothers and teachers 
who pursue systems of education at the cost 
of the pupil's emotions, that is to say, at 
the cost of their real happiness? Wedonot 
take account of those emotions which are 
the highest part of our nature and are most 
impressionable in childhood. 

The world of the useful is to us the world 
of fact. But fact has to be transmuted by 
the imagination before it can reach and act 
upon the emotions. What we need is an 
educational system which parailels the ap- 
peal to the mind through facts with an ap- 
peal through the same facts transmuted by 
the imagination. 

In the early church schools the emotional 
life of the child was appropriated to religion. 
It was conserved for the life to be, and the 
meagre intellectual culture of these schools 
was designed to organize the feeling life for 
action in religion. When the layman 
triumphed over the ecclesiastic, this emo- 
tional life was left to seek along its own 
avenues, by chance and accident, the com- 
fort and strength its repose in religion gave 
to it, and the energy of the school was de- 
voted to a keen intellectual awakening, re- 
sulting in a biased and in many cases un- 
fortunate training. If the ideal is to shift 
from the life to be to the life that is, from 
religion tosome current interest, from living 
to die to living to live completely, we must 
still utilize all the energy of the child. We 
must recognize the emotional life as the 
basis of appeal for all high acting and high 
thinking. We can never make men by ig- 
noring an essential element in manliness. 
To live well we must know clearly and feel 
keenly and act nobly; and, indeed, we shall 
have noble acting only as we have gladsome 
action—action inspired of feeling and not of 
thought. The church made men of great 
power, because it made men of great feeling. 

The same is substantially true of the great 
Greek system, prior to the days of the 
Sophists. The child was trained to feel de- 
voutly. His enthusiasm for things mounted, 
in its personified aspects, into religious ar- 
dor, and his love for his state became the 
passion of his soul. This was the state- 
intoxicated man. Janishment was worse 
than death, and service to his state the 
crowning act of his life. His matchless art 
and his exaltation of the sacred Muses are 
but the symbolism of a patriotic spirit, of a 
spirit trained almost to ecstasy in the Palzs- 
tra andthe Gymnasium andthe Agora. His 
educational progress was measured by de- 
votion, not by acquisition. 
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Over against this, modern education is be- 
coming more and more intellectual, less and 
less zesthetic,—and the cry of the pedagogue 
is ‘‘How can we make education more 
ethical?’’ How indeed, when the very 
element that makes for ethical living is de- 
creasingly significant in our educational 
schemes ? 

For keen intellectual training in the col- 
lege and the university, we will all plead. 
The career of the specialist is by no means 
to be decried nor the means of its attain- 
ment to be attacked. But in an elementary 
school, by reason of the nature of the child 
and also for the sake of purely intellectual 
training in the university, the educational 
»rocess should enkindle in the student an 
increasing warmth of feeling, a keener emo- 
tional response to the things of the curri- 
culum. 

By some it may be argued that such a 
course is silly and unworthy that intellect- 
ual general called ‘‘ Teacher.’’ It seems 
silly, if at all, only because we have de- 
parted from actual things and have so far 
forgotten childhood, in our zeal for theory 
and system, that our very attitude is our 
shame. Nodthing is silly that meets the 
normal unfolding of the child. Nothing is 
weak that gives strength to awakening 
spiritual power. I had rather stand for the 
least helpful influence that lifts trusting 
childhood sunward than to be the framer of 
the greatest theory that ever leaped from 
the power of perverted philosophy to en- 
thrall in the name of freedom and enlighten- 
ment the struggling spirits of children. 

We have unwittingly subscribed to the 
doctrine that the child will act wisely if he 
knows the things of action—that knowledge 
conditions character—whereas daily experi- 
ence should enforce the truth that we act 
only as we feel keenly—that our emotional 
life conditions character. As long as train- 
ing of the will to do the right—causing the 
child to act conscientiously—is an essential 
end in education, so long shall we be obliged 
to train the emotional nature of the youth. 

Prevailing practice is at least in part re- 
sponsible for the wide-spread fear that our 
schools are irreligious. The world is not 
yet ripe for intellectual creeds. It reaches 
trustingly for the warm hand of a loving 
Guide, and nestles close to the great Heart 
that throbs for all the world. Yo crush the 
emotions of the child is tocrush his religion. 
To enlarge and organize his heart-power is 
to increase the possibility, if not the reality, 
of his religious life. Popular education has 
not yet explained satisfactorily how that 
predominant intellectual life is to serve the 
higher destiny of the soul; nor will our 
vociferous claim that we are educating for 
practical life, for professional life, or for 
civic life, silence the justly persistent de- 
mand that the school should fit the child 
for complete life. 

Does any one seriously believe that a 
knowledge of the township or ward, its or- 
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ganic relation to the county and its political 
functions, will in any measurable degree 
increase patriotism? Have we not yet 
learned that it is love of country, not knowl- 
edge of country, that makes for citizenship, 
that, in short, 


“It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain. 
And he that followeth love's behest 
Far excelleth all the rest.’’ 


Neither shall we by any such formal ex- 
pressions of faith in the esthetic life of the 
child as the flag on the school building, 
pictures and statuary on the walls, architec- 
turally perfect buildings and grounds, and 
increased attention to artistic detail in fur- 
nishings and apparatus, be able to atone for 
the omission of direct appeals and specific 
training along this line. These objective 
ornaments are decorative only to the feel- 
ingless. The soul informed with feeling 
gives to these their spiritual significance, 
entertains them, honors them by enjoying 
them. Just as all things of the State are for 
the citizen, so all things of the school are 
for the child. 

Intellectual activity in some elementary 
form—crude knowledge—I am aware is es- 
sential to the emotional activity I have in 
mind, and it is just to say that no desire is 
here expressed for an elimination of intel- 
lectual processes. Far fromit. But we must 
recognize with increasing candor the need 
of the intellectual process basing itself upon 
an enlarging emotional element. This is 
necessary to meet the demands of actual 
childhood. We must change our courses of 
study from an intellectual to an esthetic 
basis. Then the child will love what he now 
crudely knows, and this love of his early 
career will by transformation become the 
organized scientific knowledge of his ad- 
vanced years. The basis must be sympa- 
thetic, not scientific. This warmth of inter- 
est will make pleasant, make easy, make 
speedy the advance of the child through the 
whole range of his effort. The intellectual 
stimulus is keen; the emotional is keener. 
The intellectual stimulus is objective and 
transitory, seeks its results in the changing 
things it masters; the emotional stimulus is 
subjective and enduring, seeks its results in 
the exaltation of its own character. The 
intellectual activity adds to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge or human possession: the 
emotional intensifies and enriches life, and 
adds to the sum of human worth. 

Intellectual training finds in the objective 
world no companionship. The world is to 
be known that it may serve the knower. 
Aisthetic training finds in the same world 
kinship and comfort. The world of things 
is to be loved that the lover may be better, 
nobler, wider in sympathy and in philan- 
thropy. It follows that language, the rev- 
elation of spiritual interests, and nature 
study, the revelation of material interests, 
must constitute the centre of all systems o1 





correlation and of all systems of study. 
The saving element in the present widely- 
discussed doctrine of interest is to be found 
righthere. Many-sided interest is valuable, 
provided always this many-sidedness is in- 
dicative of a broad sympathy, a trained 
feeling for the things that interest. ‘‘ Edu- 
cation for its own sake’’ may demand too 
much. But education for the sake of the 
educated is surely desirable. 

The child’s first acquaintance with objec- 
tive things must engender in him a sincere 
love for these things. Mechanical iteration 
is the radical fault in education; familiarity 
with things is the scientific remedy. Better 
not to teach them than toweary. ‘‘ Sowers, 
reapers, and gardeners, hunters, fishermen, 
and the feeders of flocks, are the best so- 
ciety for boys.’’ And the enthusiastic ob- 
servation of golden grain, springing grass, 
bursting bloom, flowing streams, happy 
flocks, and changing sky, are the best 
sources of inspiration for the whole educa- 
tional process. The memory of these in 
years of maturity is attended by a warmth of 
interest that makesthe hand more cunning, 
the brain more vigorous, the soul more noble. 

This free activity and perfect play of emo 
tional energy is suddenly suppressed when 
the child enters school. He is restrained 
where formerly he was free, and urged to 
activity to which before he was a stranger. 


School becomes distasteful to him. He 
needs in this first restraint the greatest 
care, the warmest sympaihy. Keep his 


heart warm for the things he loved of his 
own choice, and link the new lovingly with 
the old. He should grow in feeling as he 
grows in knowledge. Indeed, the very 
source of his inspiration is to be found in 
the fact that he feels that he knows, and not 
that he knows that he grows. 

A few years ago I sawa German schoolmas- 
ter, staff in hand, leading a score or more of 
boys along a winding stream, under tower- 
ing trees, in the heart of the Tiiringen hills. 
And what a scene! Teacher calm, com- 
mnnicative, contented ; pupils leaping with 
the waterfall, singing with the birds, shout- 
ing with the breezes, running with the 
shadows, happy because in a school that 
fed the emotions and exalted the spirit. 

Next to this in point of time and in 
value to the child is the power to share in 
the life of the race through language. Why 
do we not see to it that the first expressional 
activity of the child shall be in reading and 
in oral narrative? If the child understands 
that the language symbol is the barrier be- 
tween him and rich treasures of warm 
human experience, he will early find a 
breach in the wall and enter. The same 
impulse that drives him to the haunt of 
bird and bloom will compel him to read. 
In my own life nothing so inspired me to 
learn as the reading of my teacher. She 


selected such lessons as appealed to my 
imagination and set my soul aflame. 
not know how I learned to read. 


I do 
It was no 
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task, it was a necessity. I compassed the 
process for the same reason that I climbed 
to the summit of the neighboring hills—to 
get the view beyond. This was more than 
curiosity. It was the confident assurance 
to me that life would be happier and richer 
for this vision. In the same way later on, 
history was read to our school, and that 
reading inspired a research for every old 
history in the village. They were read 
eagerly. A love for the study was engend- 
ered that has and will not pass away. This 
saved the boys from vicious literature and 
cheap novels. They had those, but they 
preferred these. Plato is the author of the 
maxim so much respected by the Germans 
that ‘‘the feeling with which education be- 
gins is wonder.’’ This comprehends the 
entire problem. Education begins in feel- 
ing, and we may add continues in feeling 
and ends in feeling, provided only that 
wonder is not destroyed, but organized into 
all forms of beauty in a1t and into all orders 
of truth in science. 

This discussion leads to the exaltation of 
the imagination of the child in his early 
educational career. This is the child’s most 
dangerous power, because most intimate 
with heaven-ordained sympathies. Itis the 
intellect’s reporter of the feeling life. It is, 
indeed, the feeling faculty. If the feeling 
life be left to itself, it creates a world of 
sense of which Dr. Holland says: :‘ This 
world of sense built by the imagination— 
how fair and foul it is! Like a fairy island 
in the sea of life, it smiles in sunlight and 
sleeps in green. Known of the world not 
by communion of knowledge, but by per- 
sonal, secret discovery. The waves of every 
ocean kiss its feet. The airs of every clime 
play upon its trees, and tire with the volup- 
tuous music which they hear. Flowers bend 
lightly to the fall of fountains, and beauti- 
ful forms are wreathing their white arms, 
and calling forcompanionship. Out toward 
this charmed island, by day and by night, 
a million shallops push unseen of each 
other, and of the world of real life left be- 
hind, for revelry and reward. The single 
sailors never meet each other; they tread 
the same paths unknown of each other; they 
come back and no one knows, and no one 
asks where they have been. Again and 
again is the visit repeated, with no abso- 
lutely vicious intention, yet not without 
gathering the taint of vice. If God's light 
should break upon this crowded sea, and 
discover the secrets of the island which 
it invests, what shameful retreats and 
encounters should we witness — fathers, 
mothers, maidens, men, children even, 
whom we had deemed as pure as snow— 
flying with guilty eyes and white lips to 
hide themselves from a great disgrace!"’ 

On the other hand, if it be cultivated and 
honored—appealed to by the beauty of things 
and the goodness of mankind, this world of 
spirit, built by the imagination, how fair 
and how beautiful it is! Like a fragrant 
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California to the weary traveler, it is filled 
to the utmost horizon with the beauty of 
things, the glory of perfect human action, 
and is best described by Ruskin in the in- 
spiration of art at Pisa: ‘‘ Above the 
scenery of perfect human life, rose dome 
and bell-tower burning with white alabas- 
ter and gold: beyond dome and bell tower 
the slopes of mighty hills hoary with olive; 
far in the north, above a purple sea of peaks 
of solemn Apennine, the clear sharp-cloven 
Carrara mountains sent up their steadfast 
flames of marble summit into amber sky ; 
the great sea itself, scorching with expanse 
of light stretching from their feet to the 


Gorgonian isles, and over all these, ever , 


present, near or far, that untroubled and 
sacred sky, which opened straight through 
its gates of cloud and veils of dew into the 
awfulness of the eternal world : a heaven in 
which every cloud that passed was literally 
the chariot of an angel, and every ray of its 
evening and morning streamed from the 
throne of God.’’ And in all this the imag- 
ination is blameless. It must work ; if not 
upon the realities of the emotional life, then, 
unfortunately but surely, upon the self- 
created chimeras of an undirected spirit. 

Nor is this all. The discipline of the 
school finds its happiest basis in this feel- 
ing life. Watchfulness on the part of the 
teacher gives way toconfidence. Sympathy 
for life and for things tempers the conduct of 
the child, renders government easy, because 
the child lives to produce in others the same 
joy he himself craves. Justice born of love 
makes administrative functions easy. 
Touch the child’s feelings and you touch 
his conduct. The action is the expression 
of the emotion that possesses him. 

And what shall be said of the value for 
character of those contemplative and medita- 
tive moods into which childhood at some 
stage of advance is sure to enter? Shall we 
rudely break in upon the sacred commun- 
ion, and drive the child to expressional fea- 
tures of school work? Shall we drag the 
pious devotee, who on his knees before the 
crucifix is communing with the invisible, 
from his vision splendid? Let us learn 
that the soul of childhood caught in the 
meshes of a great emotion is struggling and 
strengthening that it shall finally break 
from its reverie, joyous, vigorous, free—that 
the soul in meditation is indeed enchrysa- 
lised and shall in due season arise iris- 
tinted, enfranchised, and glorified. 

The conclusion to all this must be appar- 
ent—miore sympathy, more humanity in 
treatment, more humanistic and nature lore 
for the child—that he may love learning as 
he loves every other benefaction of his life, 
and pursue it till he shall know and feel 
and do to the uttermost, finding joy and 
strength in perfecting knowledge and feel- 
ing, and finding peace at the last for having 
done all things well. 


Association adjourned till 2 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE trio by the Misses Nicklin at the 
opening of the session was highly 
appreciated by the hearers. 
Dr. J. P. McCaskey, chairman of the 
committee, read the following report on 


THE DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL, 


The duty assigned to your Memorial 
Committee has been discharged. The 
name and the face of Thomas Henry Bur- 
rowes will, as a result of this work, be 
familiar to the school men of Pennsylva- 
nia for generations. To ensure such re- 
sult has been to confer lasting benefit 
upon the State. The true wealth of a 
State is not in money or in material pos- 
sessions. but in men; and to recover from 
threatened oblivion the name of one or 
another of her most worthy sons, is at 
once a privilege and a patriotic duty. 
This has been our privilege, and it is the 
discharge of this duty which we have 
the honor to report to-day. 

It was felt many years ago that the 
Commonwealth owed to Dr. Burrowes 
some honorable recognition of his great 
service to the cause of general education 
within her borders, and committees were 
appointed at successive meetings of the 
State Teachers’ Association with this end 
in view, but without result. Itis not for us 
to say why they failed. Although the day 
is late, at last the work is done, and we 
congratulate your honorable body that 
amongst the many good things it has 
aided in accomplishing is the erection 
and completion of this memorial in honor 
of the foremost Common School man in 
the history of Pennsylvania. 

It might be interesting to read letters 
received from Universities, Colleges, 
Academies, Normal Schools, Superinten- 
dents and others to whom handsomely 
framed copies of the life-like portrait of 
Dr. Burrowes have been sent, as a gift 
from the Dr. Burrowes Memorial Com- 
mittee, to be placed upon their walls; for 
we have sent a large number of artist- 
proof portraits, ready to be put upon the 
wall, to all parts of the State, to say noth- 
ing of the fifteen thousand or more copies 
of the plate edition widely distributed. 

In this report we do not propose to 
dwell upon these features of the work, but 
simply to present a condensed statement 
of receipts and expenses, and, leaving 
that to tell its story, go on to speak of 
two or three subjects the consideration of 
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which may be more profitable and of 
greater interest. 

Some persons who know little of Dr. 
Burrowes, can have no knowledge of the 
immense faith that was evident in all his 
work. We have recently been struck with 
a statement by Dr. Wickersham in his 
** History of Education in Pennsylvania,”’ 
which throws this quality of the man into 
strong relief, and he who knew him reads 
between the lines the secret of his un- 
dying success. It is as follows: 

‘*T he task of finding suitable institu- 
tions willing to receive on the required 
conditions orphan children above the age 
of ten years was one of extreme difficulty, 
and a man less hopeful and less persistent 
than Dr. Burrowes would not have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing it. He had but 
fifty thousand dollars at his command, 
the Legislature had in no wise committed 
itself in favor of the system or placed it- 
self under obligation to appropriate an 
additional sum, the Normal Schools de- 
clined the venture of erecting buildings 
for the orphans as an attachment to their 
model schools, few Boarding Schools 
cared to be troubled at the rates offered 
with a class of children for whom they 
had no special accommodations, and, 
more discouraging than all else, there 
was a general want of confidence in the 
permanency of the enterprise that chilled 
every effort. Still, full of faith and zeal, 
the Superintendent labored on in his 
good work, and at last the obstacles that 
had stood in his way were one by one 
overcome, and the system was placed on 
a comparatively firm basis.’’ 

It cost him all he had; for, when the 
meager and inadequate appropriations 
were exhausted, his sympathy with these 
orphans caused him to admit too many of 
them into the schools and to make himself 
responsible for outlay for which he was 
never afterwards reimbursed by the State. 
Mr. John W. Jackson, of Lancaster, who 
was closely associated with Dr. Burrowes 
in the early days of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, and a business man of means 
and strict integrity—who knew the value 
of figures and ‘‘ talked by the book ’’— 
told me that he knew Dr. Burrowes to be 
worth sixteen thousand dollars when he 
went into the work of organizing these 
orphan schools; and that his interest in 
the work and his faith in the State caused 
him to draw upon his own private funds 
to such an extent that, by the time the 
schools were well organized, he was 
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financially embarrassed, and finally 
ruined, because unable to recover, during 
the administration of his successor in 
office, the amount which he had advanced 
and which were due to him from the State. 
He paid the price of a heroic and gener- 
ous sympathy that was without calcula- 
tion. But if the less was his so also 
should be the glory, since it is none 
too much to say that, if he had not taken 
hold of this work, the honorable record 
of Pennsylvania in connection with its 
soldiers’ orphans would never have been 
made. No other State has such a record, 
but no other State seems to have had a 
Governor Curtin to make the suggestion, 
and a Dr. Burrowes to embody it in a patri- 
otic system of schools now in the thirty-first 
year of their honored life—a proud fact in 
the history of a great Commonwealth. 


Good Pictures on the Wall. 


We have had more than one end in view 
in this Dr. Burrowes memorial work. The 
first is special, that Pennsylvania may 
know and duly honor, for his unselfish 
and life-long devotion to the interests of 
general education, one of her most worthy 
sons. The second is general, that a 
noble head may yo upon the walls of 
school-rooms everywhere, as a picture, to 
aid in encouraging the placing of more 
pictures, and good ones, in the schools 
of the State. The importance of orna- 
menting the walls of the school-room— 
the benefit that may result from it, and 
therefore the necessity and the duty in- 
volved—is felt by few teachers and school 
officers. This item of the school equip- 
ment is no less essential in the ideal 
school than text-books or furniture. 

If it is a very good thing to hang at- 
tractive pictures on the walls of the home, 
then is it doubly so thus to ornament 
the walls of the school-room. ‘‘In the 
emptiest room,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘ the mind 
wanders most, for it gets restless like a 
bird for want of a perch, and casts about 
for any possible means of getting out and 
away. Bare walls are not a proper part 
of the means of education; blank plaster 
about and above them is not suggestive 
to pupils.’’ 

The landscape makes a bright opening 
through the dead wall like a window; 
flowers and ferns are suggestive of the 
garden, the lane, the field, the woods, the 
purling stream; of song-birdsin the air or 
among the branches and blue sky over- 
head. The portrait speaks the man, and 
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brings up what we know of him, suggest- 
ing trains of thought that may be inter- 
esting and profitable. 

A mother wondered why her three 
brave lads had all gone to sea from an 
inland home. She was speaking of this 
in her loneliness, with a friend who had 
called upon her, and she could not suggest 
any reason why they should all have 
adopted the sea-faring life, when none of 
their friends or relatives had been sailors. 
The man observed a spirited picture of a 
full-rigged ship hanging above the man- 
tel. It was perhaps the only picture in the 
room, at least the only one at all conspic- 
uous. A thought struck him, ‘‘Howlong 
has that picture been hanging there ?’’ 
he asked. ‘'Oh, it has always been there, 
ever since the boys were little children.’’ 
‘* It was that,’’ said he, ‘‘that sent your 
boys away. ‘The sea grew upon their im- 
agination until they longed for it, and 
sought it, and so they are gone.”’ 

So a striking or attractive picture, in the 
school room as in the home, may sink 
deep into the heart of the child, and mean 
far more to him than much of the work 
which the school programme usually im- 
poses. He may forget the name and lose 
all recollection of the personality of the 
teacher and of most of his schoolmates, 
but the striking picture is a picture still. 
That he will often remember. In our 
experience as we grow older, if we are 
at all observant, we know more and 
more the value of these things. 

Men wonder sometimes how they can 
expend a modest sum of money to good 
purpose in giving pleasure and profit to 
others. Get some pictures of good faces, 
and flowers, and landscapes, and other 
proper subjects, and put them upon the 
walls of your nearest school-house, or of 
some other in which you may be inter- 
ested. When you have done this for one 
school you may want to do it for a second, 
or you will suggest to some other generous 
heart the like gift of enduring value. 
What chance have boys and girls with 
a dead-alive teacher in a school-house 
whose blank walls are eloquent of poverty? 
Oh, the weariness of it! 

Real, genuine, helpful, beautiful art is 
now brought within reach of the million. 
The arts of chromo-lithography and half- 
tone engraving are putting exquisite pic- 
tures, at low cost, wherever there is taste 
to appreciate and enjoy them. In our 


homes they are everywhere, why not 
everywhere also upon school-room walls? 
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Let us abate the poverty of taste which 
keeps our school-rcom walls bare of these 
choice educational influences. To many 
a child good pictures come like the min- 
istration of angels. 


Stevens and Burrowes. 


In a text-book on Civil Government, 
which is used to some extent in Pennsyl- 
vania, Thaddeus Stevers is spoken of as 
‘the father’’ of the Common School Sys- 
tem of the State. There is much loose 
statement of this kind by newspaper writ- 
ers and others, and in this report it may 
not be out of place to put the relation 
which these great men, Stevens and Bur- 
rowes, bore to each other and to the com- 
mon school work. Thaddeus Stevens and 
Thomas H. Burrowes stood shoulder to 
shoulder with Governor Ritner ‘‘in the 
days when Ritner, Stevens and Burrowes 
were the political triumvirate in Pennsyl- 
vania, as powerful and as famous as, in 
later times, was that of Seward, Weed 
and Greeley in New York.’’ In this con- 
nection the writer cannot do better than 
to quote from an article whici he had 
occasion to prepare some years ago: 

The name of Thaddeus Stevens became 
a household word during the War of the 
Rebellion, and his services to the cause 
of the nation were of incalculable value. 
He was a lawyer and a statesman, each 
of very high rank. He was a fearless 
champion of freedom, with whom no com- 
promise was possible. He was of the 
granite of his native Vermont hills, and 
one of the mightiest men America has 
yet produced. But he was not the father 
of our Pennsylvania Common School 
System—nor did he ever make any near 
approach to such paternity! It is true, 
he was always a staunch advocate and 
defender of the cause of general educa- 
tion. His sympathies were wholly in 
that direction, and he was always ready 
to aid the cause in any way possible by 
voice or vote. Had it been otherwise he 
could not have been Thaddeus Stevens. 
But it is not known that he ever wrote a 
single section of a school bill, or had any- 
thing whatever to do with the practical 
direction of schools or school affairs, after 
he left the academy in York where, while 
rendering service as assistant teacher, he 
had also been reading law. 

Not many men have had so keen a 
sense of the ridiculous. His wit flashed 
like light or scorched like flame; his 
humor was sometimes playful, sometimes 
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severe. He never missed the ridiculous ; 
if anywhere present, and one of the things 
that used to afford him a grim sort of | 
amusement was the would-be-knowledge 
of such as declared him the Father of the 
Common School System of Pennsylvania. 
‘‘Why,”’ he would say, with the empha- 
sis of humor, ‘‘I never did anything but 
make a speech or two for the schools.’’ 
This statement was the simple truth. 
But what speeches they were ! 

‘‘The entire agency of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens in our school affiairs,’’ says ex-State 
Supt. Hickok, who was a student at 
Dickinson College in 1838, when the 
second speech was delivered, ‘‘ consisted 
of two speeches in the House at Harris- 
burg; one in 1835 in defense of the com- 
mon schools, in which he proved, by a 
dollar-and-cent argument, that the com- 
mon schools were cheaper than the pau- 
per schools which they supplanted; and 
the other in 1838, in behalf of higher 
institutions of learning. The printed 
copy of this speech fired my zeal and | 
kindled my imagination in those student 
days, at the time of its delivery, and I 
have not lost its inspiration yet.’’ 

Party spirit ran high in those days of | 
stir and ferment from 1830 to 1838, and 
Mr. Stevens was an able and eloquent 
opponent of the Jackson party and its 
leaders. ‘*‘ He was charged,’’ says one of 
his biographers who was an old acquaint- 
ance and familiar with the entire history 
of this period, ‘‘ with all manner of evil, 
and men who said a word in his favor 
were regarded as little better than him- 
self. Such was his reputation up to 1835, 
when an attempt was made to repeal the 
school law, passed at the previous session 
by a nearly unanimous vote. The fact 
that it seemed to impose a new tax was 
seized upon by both parties, and each 
fearing the other might gain advantage 
by being foremost in its denunciation, 
made all possible haste to declaim against 
it. Speech after speech had been delivered 
in favor of the repeal, and the question 
was on the point of being put, when Mr. 
Stevens rose to speak. He was terribly in 
earnest. All his powers were roused to 
the utmost Those who heard him say he 
spoke like a prophet inspired by the truth 
and the magnitude of his theme. In ten 
minutes it seemed as though all opposi- 
tion to the schools was utterly vanquished. 
When the vote was taken the bill was 
defeated by a large majority. This speech 
placed the school system of Pennsylvania 
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upon an impregnable basis. No man was 
afterwards heard to speak of its repeal. 
Ever since it has been steadily grow- 
ing in popular favor—indeed, at this time 
but few recollect or know that it was ever 
bitterly opposed.’’ 

This eloquent speech saved the law then 
on the statute book, and thus kept the 
way open for the great work that Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes was to do during 
the three years that followed, in the way 
of organizing the system and putting it 
into successful operation under an act 
greatly modified and improved. Had the 
crude school law of 1834 been repealed in 
1835, another act would no doubt have 
been passed at an early session of the 
Legislature, but much valuable time and 
work would have been lost to the State. 

This was Mr. Stevens’ greatest service 
to the cause of education in Pennsylvania 
—and grand service it was, at a critical 
juncture. But it did not make him the 
‘*father of the system ’’—an honor that be- 
longs of right to no man living or dead— 
nor does the work of this hour of inspira- 
tion bear adequate comparison with the 
thirty-five years of invaluable service 
rendered by Dr. Burrowes. The ratio of 
service to the cause between the latter 
and himself might be as fifty or a hundred 
to one—certainly not less than this. 

These great men were near friends for 
a third of a century—the one in the field 
of education, the other in that of law, 
politics, and the National Congress. They 
were closely associated in the stormy 
campaign of 1837-8. Their offices and 
homes were for many years within a few 
steps of each other in Lancaster. The 
last school bill written by Dr. Burrowes 
was at the request of Mr. Stevens, for the 
schools of Washington, D. C. We re- 
member well the care with which Dr. 
Burrowes worked out the draft of this 
proposed act in its different features; the 
interest with which he read and discussed 
section after section as the work pro- 
gressed; and the satisfaction with which, 
one evening, he announced the work 
completed and the manuscript in the 
mails. Mr. Stevens was, soon after, so ill 
that it was not possible for him to give 
this matter sufficient personal attention, 
and, in the multitude of bills at that time 
pressing for a place upon the calendar, 
the school bill was lost. At the time of 
the impeachment of President Johnson, 
when Mr. Stevens was one of the leading 
lawyers for the prosecution, and his health 
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was such that he was frequently unable 
to be out of bed except when he mus/ be 
on duty in the House or before the Sen- 
ate, Dr. Burrowes was with him, his 
nearest friend, at his personal request, for 
counsel and such assistance as he might 
be able torender. Weremember well also 
these facts of interest, and how we were 
impressed with the mutual regard of these 
men for each other in their old age—men 
who had learned each the temper and 
ability of the other when in the prime 
and vigor of their younger manhood. 
Contributions Received. 

In closing this report, we present the 
full list of contributions received to date, 
and a condensed statement of the items 
of outlay necessary in carrying forward 
the work of the Committee. Forty-seven 
counties have made contribution to the 
fund in varying amounts, some of them 
very generous; and twenty-two cities, 
boroughs, and townships having super- 
intendents, are on this honor list, along 
with twelve of the State Normal Schools. 
In return for all such contributions we 
have sent the portrait of Dr. Burrowes at 
the rate of four copies for one dollar. We 
shall continue to do this, so that teachers 
or Superintendents may have these pro- 
traits in their schools at but little cost— 
and that cost a contribution in honor of one 
who, like Lindley Murray, never taught 
a school, but yet aided the work of general 
education as few men have done who have 
spent their lives in the school room or in 
the work of school supervision. 

Receipts from Counties. 


Adanis, D. F. Smith, Chairman. . $16 95 
Beaver, J. G. Hillman. . ee ee 2 See 
Bedford, C, J. Potts. . 6 5ee ances 39 05 
perms, W. M. ZeCRMman... . 1+ + « s 30-00 
Blair, Henry S. Wertz. . wae 38 20 
Bucks, W. H. Slotter. .... 15 00 
Butler, N. C. McCullough . . 82 38 
Carbon, A. S. Beisel « - « «+ 6% 40 00 
Centre, C. L. Gramley 42 55 
Chester, Jos S. Walton. 88 75 
Clarion, W. A. Beer. isa 15 75 
Clearfield, B. C. Youngman .. 37 50 
Clinton, W. A. Snyder 10 00 
Dauphin, R. M. McNeal 100 00 
Delaware, A.G. C. Smith.. 60 00 
Elk, J. W. Sweeney .... 3 75 
Erie, T. C. Miller. . 15 00 
Forest, Agnes Kerr . . 5 00 
Franklin, W. F. Zumbro....... 22 25 
Fulton, Clem Chestnut. ..... 20 00 


Huntingdon, S. G. Rudy. ..... 3 
Indiana, A. F. Hammers. ..... . 6 3 


Jemerson, R. B. Teitrick ....-++-s+ 3200 
Lackawanna, J.C Taylor......:. 295 
Lancaster, M. J. Brecht...... 250 00 
Lebanon, Jno. W. Snoke..... 50 89 
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Lehigh, Alvin Rupp ‘ 
Luzerne, T. B. Harrison. . 
Lycoming, J. G. Becht . 
McKean, W. P. Eckels 
Mifflin, G. T. Cooper. 
Monroe, T. H. Serfass ... . 
Montgomery, R. F. Hoffecker 
Montour, W. D. Steinbach 
Northampton, W. F. Hoch 
Northumberland, Ira Shipman 
Potter, Anna Bodler 
Schuylkill, G. W. Weiss 
Somerset, J. M. Berkey .. 
Somerset E. E. Pritts . 
Sullivan, F. W. Meylert 
Tioga, H. E. Raesly 

Union, B. R. Johnson. . 
Venango, John F. Bigler . ¢ 
Werret, fi... Putnam... 1.1 «0 «8 
Wayne, J. H. Kennedy . 
Wayne, D. L. Hower... . 
Wyoming, Frank H. Jarvis . 
York, D. H. Gardner . 


Cities, Boroughs and Townships. 


Bristol, Matilda S Booz.. 
Butler, E. Mackey. ...... 
Carbondale, D. J. Hockenberry . 
Carlisle, S. B. Shearer. . 
Chester, Charles F. Foster 
Danville, J.C. Houser .. . 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham 
Foster Twp., Jos. B. Gabrio 
Lebanon, Cyrus Boger 
Franklin, N. P. Kinsley : 
Mahanoy City, W. N. Ehrhart 
Mahanoy Twp., F. J. Noonan . 
Middletown, H. H. Weber 
New Castle, Thos. F. Kane. 
Newport Twp., Jas. A. Dewey 
Pheenixville, H. F. Leister . 
Pittsburgh, H. W. Fisher. 
Pittsburgh, Geo. J. Luckey . 
Shamokin, Wim. F. Harpel. . 
Shenandoah, M. P. Whitaker . 
South Easton, A. J. LaBarre 
Tamaqua, Robert F. Ditchburn . 
Wilkes-Barre, Jas. M. Coughlin . 
Williamsport, S. Transeau 

The teachers of some of the cities 
boroughs, Lancaster, 
Allentown, Altoona, Columbia, et« 
tributed at their County Institutes 
these contributions 1 in 


nd 
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and 
are included the 
report from the counties 
Stale Normal Sc/ 


Mansfield, S. H. Albro ‘ 
Slippery Rock, A. E. Maltby . 
Millersville, E. O. Lyte 


Indiana, Students, $20.70; Board of Trus 
tees, $10.00 ; Dr. D. J. Waller, $10.00 

Kutztown, Geo. B. Hancher. . 

Bloomsburg, J. P. Welsh... . 

Shippensburg, G M. D. Eckels . 

Clarion A. J. Davis. re 

Lock Haven, James Eldon 

West Chester, G. M. Philips 

E. Stroudsburg, Geo. P. Bible 

California, T. B. Noss. . Jaa 

Other Contributions. 


Penna State Teachers’ Association. . 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster . 


Harrisburg, 
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Board of School Directors, Lancaster . 150 00 


Henry C. Burrowes, Lancaster. . . I00 00 
Nathaniel Ellmaker, Esq., Lancaster . 50 00 
William Riddle, Lancaster . . - 9. Seep 
George Shiffler Council, No. 177, Jr. O. 

U. A. M., Lancaster Par i. #00 
Wm. A. Montgomery, Chicago, Ill. . . 20 00 
Department of Public Instruction. . . 20 00 

Edward Brooks, Philadelphia. . . . . 20 00 
Department of State . eee 57 90 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Lane: aster sé ee), 2688 
M. J. Brecht, Lancaster . Ee Na ce 10 00 
Mary Martin, High School, Lancaster. 10 00 
Empire Council, No. 120, Jr. O. U. A. M., 

Lancaster ; ——ae 


George F. Mull, Lancaster ‘ 00 
Mary FE. Wilson, M. D., Lancaster 
Henry Houck, Harrisburg 
J T. Rothrock, West Chester _ 
James C. Gable, High School, Lancaster 
Simon Huber, Hilltown, Bucks Co 
Dr. J. W. Crumbaugh, han media 
Mrs. S. M. Kramph, Lancaster. 
Prof. A. A. Breneman, New York . 
Emma Powers, Lancaster. . ‘ 
I. DD. Richards, Manorville ..... 
J. F. Maloney, Matamoras 
4. Babcock, Oil City. . 
Rachel F. Jackson, Lancaster . 
Mrs. S. E. P. Mosser, Reading 
Elizabeth McVey, Lancaster 
Hon. S. G. Boyd, York .. 
R. D. McCaskey, Lancaster . . 
T. M. Stelford, Towanda . 
Carrie E. Bemus, Atlanta, Ga. 
E. K. Richardson, Berwick . 
Estella Smith, Pike Co. . 
Lancaster Trust Co, Interest ar 
R. K. Buehrle 50 cents, big A. Mowry 
50, W. W. Davis 25, Jno. T. Nace 25, T. 
K. Cree 25, A. M. Saar abl 25, Edith 
M. Nesbit 50, J. G. Dell 25, S. G. Miller 
25, C. G. Yoder 25, D. B. Landis 25, A. 
C. Rauhauser 25, J. Lichtenberger 25, 
W. H. Snyder 50, Cora Fuller 36, C. F. 
Burroughs 35—total,...... ° 8 5 21 
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EXPENSES AS PER VOUCHERS. 

Printing, Binding, Plate P: ead for Por- 
eee - 2 « « « S8O77 GS 
Memorial Tomb... ... ..... . 1228 90 
Memorial Tablet ... . ‘ . 4375 00 
Framing and Shipping P ortré Lits o« « 76 50 
Artists, Engravers, Art Printing, etc. . 218 50 
Payment on Memorial Window... . 100 00 
Printing Paper and Mailing Tubes 396 | 

Postage, Traveling Expenses, Express- 

age. etc. « - . « eek ar a rents 152 42 





Contributions to Fund. ...... . 3434 5! 


Deficit in Fund... ...«<«+s « $7al 47 


Our purpose has been that, with excep- 
tion of two or three contributors to this 
fund, everybody should have full value 
and more, in the way of portraits framed 
or unframed, for money received. This 
aids in doing more effectively the work of 





the memorial, since it secures a very wide 
distribution of the Dr. Burrowes portrait 
among those interested and desirous of 
having it in their schools, in their offices 
or places of business, and in their homes. 
We shall continue to so distribute these 
portraits to all persons desiring them. 
The deficit shown above does not mean 
that bills to this amount remain unpaid. 
The Dr. Burrowes Memorial Committee 
has no debts, beyond those of good-will 
and gratitude to all who have in any way 
contributed to the accomplishment of the 
great work entrusted to their hands. 
The question of money has not been dis- 
cussed by the Committee. The Chairman 
having volunteered at the beginning to 
meet any deficit, all bills have been 
promptly paid. It is much better that 
this portrait, with its record of a good 
man’s work, should hang a prized and 
honored possession in schools, colleges 
and elsewhere throughout Pennsylvania, 
than that the contributions to the fund 
should equal the necessary outlay—infi- 
nitely better. ‘‘Wegothisway but once.’’ 
Very respectfully, 
J. P. McCAskery, Chairman, 
M. J. BRECHT, Secretary, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
GEORGE M PHILIPs, 
JOHN Morrow, 
Memorial Committee. 


On motion of Hon. Henry Houck, the 
sincere thanks of the Association were 
tendered to the Memorial Committee for 
the faithful and conscientious manner in 
which they have performed their duty. 
He spoke feelingly of the work which the 
Chairman of this committee had done as 
chairman also of a former memorial com- 
mittee, out of love for his friend Dr. Hig- 
bee, a man who was beloved of us all. 

President Waller added a few words in 
appreciation of the memorial work pre- 
sented in ‘‘ this remarkable report.’’ 

Dr. Geo. W. Hull, of Millersville, said 
the financial side of this report showed a 
considerable deficit, which the chairman 
of this committee should not bear alone. 
He moved that this Association appropri- 
ate $100 toward making it up. 

Supt. E. Mackey, of Reading, seconded 
the motion, and said this burden ought 
to be shared as a pleasure by all who ap- 
preciate the good influence of these me- 
morial portraits, and that he would be one 
of a number who should contribute equally 
to make good the deficit in the fund. 

Dr. McCaskey said that while he fully 
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appreciated the good feeling manifested 
in these propositions, he could not accept 
them. The only way this deficit can be 
made up is by contributions from super- 
intendents, teachers and schools, who will 
receive an equivalent in portraits. 

Deputy Houck said that the matter 
should be kept open, and presented to 
those institutes which have not already 
taken action. This view of the matter 
was approved by the Association. 

The appropriation of $100 was ordered, 
Dr. McCaskey said that it would be applied 
to replacing the pictures of Drs. Burrowes 
and Higbee which had been destroyed 
with the other property of the Department 
of Public Instruction in the Capitol fire. 


WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL, 


Dr. Brumbaugh verbally reported pro- 
gress from the Committee on the Wicker- 
sham Memorial Library. It had been 
agreed to place our Pedagogical Library 
in the care of the State at Harrisburg. A 
desirable alcove has been secured in the 
State Library building, where we now 
have the several hundred volumes do- 
nated to us and also a large number of 
books loaned us by the State Librarian 
relating to our subject. The fund sub- 
scribed has increased to over $1200. After 
spending considerable time and labor, a 
list of works was made, which were placed 
on the shelves of the dealer in Philadel- 
phia and exhaustively sifted, some 200 
being thrown out, and the remainder pur- 
chased at a cost of $336.03. We saved 
$100 on this purchase by reason of the 
duplication of the order by the University 
of Pennsylvania, where a pedagogical 
library was also needed. The committee 
believe the time they have taken has been 
wisely used, and would be glad to have 
an extension that they may expend the 
rest of the money in the same careful and 
deliberate manner. They expect at the 
next session to be ready to make final re- 
port, and recommend a plan for the over- 
sight and working of the Library so as to 
do the most good. 

The committee was, as suggested, con- 
tinued for another year, on motion of 
Prof. Burns. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 
Supt. D. O. Etters invited the Asso- 


ciation to hold its next session at Belle- 
fonte. That place had hoped to have us 


this year, and there had been an informal 
understanding that it was to come next. 
He hoped the claim would be recognized, 
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and assured the members they would be 
well taken care of. 

Deputy Stewart moved that we select 
Bellefonte for next meeting by acclama- 
tion. The understanding referred to was 
quite general, and there were no other 
nominations. 

Miss Lloyd seconded the motion. The 
first meeting of this body she had at- 
tended was held at Bellefonte, and in all 
our history since she knew of no more 
desirable place. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The time of meeting being mentioned, 
Deputy Stewart said we had been for 
years moving our date back and forth to 
suit the time of the National Association. 
He believed both bodies were large 
enough to look out for themselves, 
independently of each other. He had 
thought of proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution fixing a permanent time 
of meeting; but as some of the members 
consulted were not prepared for that, he 
would move to hold next year’s meeting 
on the sth, 6th and 7th of July, 1898. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 

Deputy Stewart now offered an amend- 
ment to Article IV, Section 1, of the 
Constitution, making the provision for 
Vice Presidents read—‘ three Vice Presi- 
dents, one of whom shall be a lady.”’ 

The amendment was unanimously 
adopted. 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

The following persons were placed in 
nomination for the respective offices for 
the ensuing year: 

For President — Dr. M. G. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

For Vice-Presidents—Supt. Mattie M. Col- 
lins, of Cameron county ; Supt. E. Mackey, 
of Reading; Prof. L. S. Shimmell, of Harris- 
burg. 

For Secretary — Dr. J. P. 
Lancaster. 

For Treasurer — Prof. D. 
Kutztown. 

For Executive Committee — Supt. E. E. 
Miller, of Bradford, McKean Co.; D. O. 
Fortney, Esq., of Bellefonte ; Supt. J. W. 
Canon, New Castle ; Supt. Chas. Lose, Wil- 
liamsport ; Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie. 

For Enrolling Committee—Supt. C. L. 
Gramley, Prof. A. R. Rutt, Miss Belle Ran- 
kin, Prof.C. E. Kauffman, Supt. D. O. Etters. 


Last year’s Legislative Committee was 
continued by unanimous consent. Supt. 
Richey, of New Brighton, was nominated 
for Executive Committee, as also Deputy 


Brumbaugh, 


McCaskey, of 


S. Keck, of 
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Stewart, but both gentlemen declined, 
leaving no contest for any of the offices, 
and the Secretary was directed to cast the 
ballot of the Association to-morrow for 
the officers as above. 

Supt. H. C. Missimer, of Erie, then 
read the following paper, entitled 


A GLANCE BACKWARD. 


According to the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, for the year 1894-95, 
there were 14,201,752 pupils in the public 
schools of the United States. Taking the in- 
crease of 265,775 over the year 1893-94 to be 
a normal one, there must, therefore, be in our 
public schools to-day nearly fifteen millions 
of children. Sixty-five per cent. of this 
vast army are ten years of age, and under. 
Ninety per cent. of them are fourteen years 
of age and under. By far the greater part of 
the pupils in the public schools are there- 
fore in the primary grades ; and by age and 
the fixed and immutable laws of mental 
growth, they are limited to the acquisition 
of the simpler elements of knowledge uni- 
versally required by the demands of practi- 
cal life, and demanded by the state for the 
preparation of the citizen. When we recall 
too the fact that all these children get on the 
average but a little over four years of school- 
ing, it would seem that the limitations of 
public school work are still futher defined. 

If we step into the business world, the 
standards of education required of the boy 
or girl, the young man or woman, who 
wants a place are clear and unmistakeable. 
‘‘Let me see your writing,’’ says the em- 
ployer. ‘‘ Foot up this column of figures.’’ 
‘*How much will 5's yards of calico cost 
at 6% cents a yard?"’ ‘Sit down and 
write me a letter of application and read it 
to me.’’ These are about the manner of the 
test of competency demanded of each appli- 
cant. In other words, the office, the store, 
the shop, the bank, the world over, demand 
that the boys and girls who want to get em- 
ployment in any one of them, shall write 
well, shall read intelligibly; shall add, 
subtract, multiply and divide accurately 
and rapidly, know when to do it, and shall 
know how to express themselves clearly and 
correctly in their native tongue. In short, 
neither mechanic nor common laborer can 
expect to rise in their respective callings 
without the possession of these fundamental 
elements of knowledge. 

The state lays down further standards. 
‘““You shall prepare these children for 
citizenship,’’ she says. ‘‘ You shall teach 
them the geography and history of their 
native land so that they may know its 
great resources, and the echievements ofthe 
men that have made it grant.’’ ‘‘ You shall 
teach these children of the Commonwealth 
their relation to the governments under 
which they live —their relation to the 
township, the city, the county, the state and 
the federal governments.’ ‘‘ You shall 
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teach them the care of the body and the 
injury to its health through uncontrolled 
appetite.’’ All this is of the law. 

Music is not included in the prescription 
of the law, but it is necessary to the well- 
being of every school because it is founded 
on a natural instinct of the heart. It is an 
aid to every feature of school work. It 
moulds character because it appeals to the 
emotions and stimulates the affections. It 
fills the soul with higher purpose and loftier 
resolves. Nothing exerts a greater refining 
influence over children who need refinement 
than music. One song, taking perhaps two 
minutes, will smooth out asperities of temper 
for both teacher and pupil. The music ofa 
nation is the product and the power of its 
civilization, the measure of its intellectual 
force. A school which is good in music is 
good in arithmetic. The poems that are set 
to music we never forget ; and the songs 
we learned as children will carry their good 
lesson with us through all life. Music is 
the right hand of patriotism, and in no other 
country on the face of the globe is it so 
necessary that national music should live in 
the hearts and lives of the people as in this 
country. In no other way can we so easily 
instill into our citizens of alien birth the es- 
sence of our free institutions, and teach them 
what they never knew, and open their minds 
to what they can hardly comprehend. 

It would seem that these standards of 
universal demand and the requirements of 
the State for the preparation of the citizen 
should afford enough, and more than 
enough training for the children of the com- 
mon schools; but it is claimed that these 
things are not enough, that they do not put 
the whole child to school; that they do not 
bring him into the right relation to the 
things in the world around him; and that 
they do not arm him at all points for the 
battle of life. Plant and bird and beast; 
hammer and saw; chisel and plane; sewing, 
cooking and mending; typewriting, short- 
hand and telegraphy; agriculture and phys- 
ical culture; patriotism and military tactics; 
color work, clay modeling, drawing in all 
its varieties, and the elements of physics 
and chemistry—all these and more—all 
snowledge, known and unknown, is either 
in the curriculum or coming in. Religion 
is the only thing that has no place in the 
course. It must not be taught, but yet the 
child must be religious. 

It all began about twenty-five years ago. 
An enthusiast in a small New England 
town—and now famous in the educational 
world—made the discovery that all the 
methods of teaching in the schools up to 
that time were wrong. The old a-b-c, 
a-b-ab method of learning to read was 
clumsy, silly, meaningless, senseless and 
unscientific. It is true, you and I, and our 
fathers and mothers before us for countless 
generations, learned our letters the old, old 
way; put them together into meaningless 
combinations representing syllables; pro- 
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nounced them after the master, sitting at ! 
the high wooden desk ; spelled out our 
words syllable by syllable, until finally, 
somehow, somewhere, at some time, the 
sound value of each letter and syllable 
flashed upon us, and we spelled, pronounced 
and read. We toed the mark on the floor 
and read, read out loud, read twice a day, 
and when we came to a new word, we knew 
better than to say, ‘‘I can’t pronounce that 
word,’’ but we tackled it, we spelled it, 
syllable by syllable, and we made a break 
at pronouncing it. Having got upon the 
good broad highway of confidence and self- 
effort, we were able at the end of one, two, 
or maybe three years, if we were ver 
stupid, to read at pleasure and off-hand, 
and we never halted in the upper grades or 
even in the high school over new words. 
‘*The word, the sentence,’’ said the new 
pedagogic philosophy, ‘‘is the right thing 
to begin with.’’ No such words as cat, hen, 
rat, horse and so on, could be learned or 
comprehended unless the teacher drew on 
the board a cat, a hen, a rat, or a horse. 
Then the children had the right idea and 
would know the word cat, rat, etc., when 
they saw them—the sound of each letter was 
to be learned, and words were to be swal- 
lowed at a gulp, in lists and platoons and 
battalions, by sounding each letter and then 
putting together the sounds as a whole. 
This is really the bottom re of teach- 
ing reading to-da ave systematized 
our phonics, and. skill skillful teachers by in- 
genious illustration and drill get our chil- 
dren to read in a shorter time than in the old 
way, but each new word has to be silently 
sounded and studied way up in the grades 
before the pupil can pronounce it. Try any 
class in the fourth, fifth or sixth years ona 
piece of reading from your morning news- 
paper and hear them say: ‘‘I don’t know 
that word.’’ Under the old ab-ab method 
they learned to syllabicize; under the 
phonic method of pronouncing words asa 
whole they stumble and misspell. I saw 
the other day a pupil in the High School 
write soliloquy, slo-sli-quy—a thing that 
would never have been possible in the old 
way of spelling by syllables, so-lil-o-quy. 
Under the wave of the new enthusiasm, the 
spelling-book fell from its old time-honored 
place into immediate disfavor as a relic of 
barbarism, and thousands of schools gave it 
up because we never spell that way in prac- 
tieal life. We only spell when we write, 
therefore we must learn to spell incidentally 
as we write or read. Of all the veriest non- 
sense, this idea of teaching spelling on the 
incidental plan is most nonsensical. We 
learn to spell by spelling. It is a purely 
artificial acquirement, and is gotten through 
the memory, which is the most active fac- 
ulty of the mind in the child. And so it is 
that the children who are made to memorize 
the words of a good spelling-book are really 
after all the best spellers. Suppose they do 


learn to spell many words the meaning of 
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' which they do not know. They may know 
them by and by, and, even if they never 
know them, the memorizing of such words, 
syllable by syllable, helps to form the habit 
of scrutinizing new w ve , as we meet them, 
so that their form will remain fixed in the 
mind. I recall to thisday the memory of 
those wonderful words I committed when a 
boy in old John Comly’s spelling book. I 
have never had occasion since that time to 
use such proper names as Zik lag, To hik on, 
Co cal ico, Eu roc ly don, Ma noc qua cy, 
An co cus, Neb u zara dan, Ap . quin i- 
mink, Sax a pa han, Ad oni jah, Can on- 
dar qua or Dal man u tha; but I know to this 
day that the learning of those strange names 
has left with me, for all time, the habit of 
looking closely at all strange words and fix- 
ing their form in my mind. 

Mental arithmetic, that sharpener of the 
thinking faculty, that trainer in clear, logi- 
cal statement, was pronounced a rigmarole 
of form, and said to be useless—it went out 
of thousands of schools—‘‘ Arithmetic,’’ said 
the new philosophy, ‘‘should be taught ob- 
jectively."’ No child was to count two, 
save only through the medium of two sticks 
or splints—counting by twos, threes, fours, 
fives and so on, was to be done by a group- 
ing of sticks or splints, by twos, threes, 
fours, fives, etc. Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, fractions, were all 
to be taught simultaneously, by objects. To 
commit the multiplication table, pure and 
simple, or a table of weights and measures, 
was foolish. The children were first to 
makeup the multiplication table objectively; 
see cents and dimes, quarters, half-dollars, 
ete. ; they must actually weigh ounces and 
pounds ; and handle the gill, pint, quart, 
gallon, peck or bushel measures. Nothing 
was to be left to unconscious acquirement, 
on the part of the child, out of school. It 
wasn’t necessary to commit tables. They 
would get them also, incidentally, by in- 
direction, as they had occasion to use them. 
To teach fundamental rules of arithmetic 
first asa mechanical process, without giving 
reasons, was a barbarity, the giving of a 
stone instead of bread. The presumption 
that achild came to school with many things 
that it had already learned unconsciously, 
was not tobethoughtof. It had to be taught 
everything objectively, and so the object 
craze went throughout the schools. 

Common sense has resumed its sway ; 
and we do not believe that the child of six 
enters school with a mind that is a mental 
blank. Itknows many things, it has many 
ideas, though it may not have the words 
and symbols to express them. It has al- 
ready learned, before it enters school, that 
one thing is not the same as two things, or 
three things, of the same kind. And the 
sooner the school enables the mind of the 
child to see the object in the mind when it 
pronounces its verbal symbol, the better and 
the stronger is the mental act. To wait for 
the child to be perfect in all the combina- 
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tions that can be made with 2 or 3, before it 
shall consider 3 or 4, or 5 or 6, etc., is about 
as logical practically as to demand that a 
business man shall know all the combina- 
tions of a thousand before he attempts to 
think of a million. Noone does know, nor 
ever needs to know all the combinations that 
can be made with any figure in order to make 
a practical use of it. Weare educating the 
milliors, the philosophers must be developed 
through individual growth. 

When the practical results of the system 
were tested the reaction brought mental 
arithmetic back again into the schools, and 
we know now that the multiplication table, 
and tables of weights and measures must be 
learned, after all, if our pupils are to do ac- 
curate and rapid adding, subtracting, mul- 
tiplying and dividing, or to be at home in do- 
ing the arithmetic required in the store, the 
shop or the market. 

Technical grammar—the old-fashioned 
grammar of the Roswell G. Smith style, and 
the parsing and analyzing of Pope’s Essay 
on Man or Milton’s Paradise Lost—were 
senseless and a waste oftime. Every lesson 
was now a language lesson, ‘‘ Guessing and 
Thinking Games’’ in the first and second 
years, ‘‘ Conversation Lessons’’ in the third 
and fourth years, ‘‘ Talking with the pencil’”’ 
all along the line, ‘‘ action lessons,”’ ‘‘story 
lessons,’’ ‘‘ object lessons’’ all the time— 
these were the flowery paths along which the 
pupil was to acquire power in the use of his 
native tongue. The text-book in grammar 
was dropped ; but yet in the reaction it has 
come back again and we have come to be- 
lieve once more that the definite drill upon 
capitals, plurals, and possessives, and the 
classification of the uses of words, and the 
analysis of standard literature will eventu- 
ally do more to help the pupil to know the 
correct use of his native tongue than any in- 
cidental, hit or miss, mamby-pamby, you- 
tickle-me-I-tickle-you method will ever do. 
A definite aim, a definite result on the part 
of the teacher, with thorough knowledge of 
the subject, with aptness of illustration and 
the art of drawing out the thought of the 
pupil, are the secret of good teaching. 

From the clay modeling of hills, moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers, and the natural objects 
at ready hand, in the school room, the 
transition to manual training was easy and 
natural. For a time, it seemed that the 
mending of a hole in a tin pan, the making 
of a box or a good joint, the putting of an 
invisible patch on an old shoe, the sewing 
on of a button or the hemming of a hand- 
kerchief, or the patching of a tear, were of 
more educational importance than reading 
and writing and spelling; but time has fixed 
the place and value of such training as a 
separate and distinct part of schooling for 
the development of special aptitudes. 

With the admission of the claim of man- 
ual training to give to every child control 
of the eye and the hand, it was easy for 
physical culture to get recognition on the 
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claim that it could make the crooked child 
straight, the awkward one graceful, the 
round-shouldered square-shouldered, and 
the weak chested strong chested. Calis- 
thenics, systematic exercise of the fingers, 
the hand, the arm, the leg, the foot and the 
hody; posturing, attitudinizing and posing, 
native and oriental, all according to count, 
each movement according to number, and 
all in seductive waltz music, became the 
rage in many schools, in happy forgetful- 
ness that the best exercise for all children 
is that which they get unconsciously in the 
games of the playground, in the games they 
want to play; and not in the devices, drills 
and exhibitions, which require for their 
execution conscious and artificial effort. 
And will not the teacher who keeps in mind 
this principle of natural exercise, and en- 
courages, by personal help and = 
tion, the innocent games of childhood, ac- 
complish far more in promoting the health 
and natural growth of the body than any 
system of artificial exercise, no matter how 
brilliant and beautiful may be its perform- 
ance and execution? 

Along with the general activity of the 
pupil in the school-room in all these lines, 
the new pedagogy prescribed exhaustive 
study on the part of the teacher, of the prin- 
ciples of psychology that underlie the de- 
velopment of the mental faculties. The 
metaphysical subtleties that bewildered the 
graduates of our leading universities in 
their senior year, were considered the proper 
subjects of study by the unfledged graduates 
of our high schools and two-year-course 
normal schools. The last and highest 
analysis of mental effort and the best schol- 
arship, were required of the most average 
teacher in the schools. Percepts, concepts, 
and that other process of bringing any ob- 
ject into relation with things already known 
—called apperception, the laws of mental 
association and of memory, reason and 
judgment were studied and pondered with 
diligence, and the subject of illustration in 
every educational meeting, and everybody 
was happy that we were now finally getting 
down to first principles, to the bottom of 
things, and that we would know just what 
to do, and how to do it, in every school- 
room. 

But the enthusiam for psychology is no 


longer up to the high-water mark. Child- 
study is now the absorbing theme. The 


child is, after all, the end and the aim of all 
our effort. And what teacher should not 
study him in all his ways and peculiarities? 
What teacher worthy of the name has not 
ever made the child the main subject of 
study, has not marked his strongest and his 
weakest faculties, and does not, as good old 
Thomas Fuller put it two hundred and fifty 
years ago, ‘‘study his scholars’ natures as 
carefully as they their books: quickly mak- 
ing a grammar of boys’ natures, mincing 
his precepts for children to swallow, and 
hanging clogs on the nimbleness of his own 
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soul that his scholars may go along with 
him.”’ 

But we must do more than that now—we 
must measure the child and weigh him, test 
his hearing and eyesight, record his tem- 
perament and his disposition ; write down 
all his peculiarities, visible and invisible, 
compare and make note, psychologically 
speaking, of his ‘‘ varying modes and re- 
sults of sensory assimilation and sense ex- 
pression,’’ or be forever read out of the 
inner circle of the elect of the profession. 

None of the new movements in education 
for the past twenty-five years can be called 
original discoveries. Child-study, the train- 
ing of the hand and the eye, the laws of 
sensation, perception and ‘‘apperception,”’ 
the value of the study of nature in bringing 
the child into the right relation with the 
world in which he has to live, have all been 
understood from the days of Aristotle to the 
present. 

Even the system of grading pupils just 
exploited in the pages of one of our great 
magazines as ‘‘new and revolutionary,”’ is 
nothing new, is practiced everywhere, where 
the voice of common sense and experience 
is listened to. To say that anything else 
save a pupil’s natural ability and capacity 
to do the work of a higher grade, shall, in 
the judgment of the teacher, be the basis of 
his promotion to that grade, is admitted by 
every sensible school man. The examina- 
tion, whether called a teaching test or an 
examination—for the principle is the same 
in both—cannot be discarded, because it 
tells the teacher her own weaknesses, and 
suggests the remedies to be applied. The 
right examination will always reveal the 
pupil’s mental grasp and capacity, and con- 
firm the judgment of the teacher. It will 
always too support the teacher in resisting 
the importunity of each one of the ninety 
and nine out of every hundred parents who 
doesn’t want his child to be left behind, but 
always wants her to goon with the rest into 
the next grade, though the judgment of the 
teacher is dead against it. 

That each pupil should be allowed to go 
at his own gait, that the slow pupil must 
have more time than the bright pupil, that 
there is always some one who, by reason 
of natural quickness, can jump into the 
next grade, are things recognized and acted 
on in the experience of all. Subdivision of 
a school of forty pupils into small classes, 
is virtually the classification of the old un- 
graded school. The eight subjects required 
to be taught by law would make for one 
teacher of a school of forty, divided into 
classes of ten, at least twenty-five recita- 
tions a day of less than fifteen minutes each, 
not allowing any time for music or recesses. 
Things would be rather hurried and hazy in 
such a programme. To carry out the prin- 





ciple of individualization in a public school, 
so that we can minister to each pupil all the 
time according to his individual needs, 
would require either three times as many 
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teachers as we have now, or would require 
three times more daylight than nature has 
given us since Joshua’s day. 

There is one saving balm. Let us believe 
in ‘‘ Nature study,’’ and all other things 
will be forgiven unto us. 

There is one distinction in school studies 
which it would be well for us all to keep 
more clearly in mind. Some studies require 
for their mastery artificial and conscious 
effort of the mind: others require natural 
and unconscious effort of the mind. Read- 
ing, for the young child, is a purely artifi- 
cial acquirement, requiring an artificial and 
conscious application of the memory. So 
too are spelling and writing. Political 
geography, and the technics of English 
grammar, are of artificial acquirement. 
Those studies that rouse the mind to in- 
voluntary and unconscious activity through 
the emotions, the feelings and the affections 
are natural studies, and are best pursued by 
stimulation of the emotion or feeling that 
creates them. To attempt to create a love 
for such a study by a system of artificial 
drill is to create a dislike for it, and to really 
lessen the natural love for it. We cannot 
cultivate the emotions or the affections arti- 
ficially. To attempt to teach patriotism, for 
instance, by ritualistic form and catechism, 
is to really lessen its influence. Patriotism 
is really the love of home, or the place of 
our birth, expanded into love for the whole 
country, for its hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods; rivers that move 

In majesty; and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste 

And ‘‘He who has in him love for the 
home he inhabits, for the soil he tills, for 
the trees that give him shade, and the hills 
that stand in his pathway, or who, standing 
in the door-way of his home, contented on 
his threshold, his family gathered about his 
hearth-stone, while the evening of a well- 
spent day closes in scenes and sounds that 
are dearest—he,’’ said the gifted Grady, 
‘*shall save the republic when the drum- 
tap is futile, and the barracks are ex- 
hausted.”’ 

To cultivate a love for nature by set task 
and lesson, by dissection and analysis of 
her phenomena divorced from their natural 
relations and surroundings, will be a fail- 


ure, because it is going against nature 
itself. We love nature because we are a 


part of her. Out of the dust we come, to 
the dust shall we return. She is the com- 
mon mother of us all, and we have an in- 
stinctive love for her as we have an instinct- 
ive love for our own mother, through her 
sympathy for us, and our own sympathy for 
her. The love of nature can be best deep- 
ened by contact with nature, in all her ways 
and moods, in sunshine and rain, in calm 
and storm, in budding leaf, in flowering 
summer, in the ripe corn and fruit of au- 
tumn, in the rest and calm enjoyment of 
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winter. The boy who goes fishing; the girl 
who goes to the woods in search of the wild 
flowers; the man who roams over Irill and 
valley in pursuit of game; the one who 
loves the song of the bird, the music of the 
brook, the rustle of the leaves, the sighing 
of the wind, the majestic sweep of the river, 
the swell of the ocean, the roar of the sea, is 
in touch with nature, and will forever love 
her. 

The love of nature begins in children un- 
consciously with the view they get of her 
first as a whole, from the hill-top and the 
mountain, from looking at bird and beast, 
and insect and flower, as they are in their 
natural home. To say that the child shall 
begin first by the analysis of particular 
phenomena, which is really the last thing 
to be done, is to reverse the order of nature, 
is to train his senses and judgment in a 
narrow, exact manner, which is sure to be 
disastrous to the natural development of his 
affections and emotions. 

The product of such a system of training 
may come to know the facts of the natural 
world around him, but he will never be in 
touch and harmony with the chiefest part of 
nature—with human nature—with common 
humanity. 

The best nature study is to bring the 
child into contact with nature under the 
open sky. Charts, readings, pictures, 
plant, insect, or bird, are only of value in 
the school-room, as they will stimulate the 
love for outdoor life. But to put these 
things into the course of study for daily 
task work, for lesson work, is to spread the 
work of the school over too much ground, is 
to fritter its energies upon things which the 
good teacher, out of her wide knowledge, 
aml power of illustration, will make use of, 
as she goes along, whether the lesson be 
reading, geography, history, or even arith- 
metic. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Supts. Beer and Hamilton reported 
from the Committee on Course of Study, 
for rural ungraded schools, appointed at 
last session. The Committee held two 
meetings, at neither of which was there 
a full attendance. Some progress has 
been made, but in order to reach a more 
speedy solution of the problem it was 
requested that the whole matter be re- 
ported to the Convention of County 
Superintendents, and that the Committee 
be authorized to report to that body, 
which was agreed to. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


Supt. Berkey reported from the Audit- 
ing Committee the following statement 
of last year’s finances, which had been 
examined and approved: 
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Resources. 
July 7, 1895, Cash on Hand. . $722.17 
- 1896, Interest on $400 at 


3 per cent. . a ee ae te 12,00 
July 16, 1896, Membership Fees 
(331—9) ‘ ic es ganee 
July 16, 1896, Dr. J. P. Welsh, 
Life Membership Fee... . 10,00 
-———- $1 ,066.17 
: Expenditures. 
July 14, 1896, No. 1. E. Mackey, 
Expenses Ex. Com. ... . $16.00 
July 14, 1896, No. 2. J. F. Bar- 
ton, Expenses Ex.Com.. . 10.66 


July 14, 1896, No. 3. Lelia E. 
Patridge, Expenses Ex. Com. 10.31 
July 14, 1896, No. 4. J. C. Brown, 








Stationery and Printing... 55.75 
July 14, 1896, No. 5. J. B. Esser, 
1000 Membership Tickets . 3.75 
July 14, 1896, No. 6. F. H. Jenk- 
ins, Postage, Services, etc. . 101.88 
July 15, 1896, No. 7. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Sec’y’s Salary... 10.00 
July 15, 1896, No. 8. J. D. Pyott, 
Reporter and Assistant. . . 71.59 
July 15, +896, No. 9. D. S. Keck, 
Treasurer’s Expemses. . . . 13-45 
July 16, 1896, No 10. Blooms- 
burg S. N. S., Orchestra. . . 18.38 
July 16, 1896, No. 11. G. K. EIl- 
well, Printing Ballots... . 75 
- 312.52 
Jalance on Hand...... $753.65 


The report was approved, and Associa- 
tion adjourned till evening. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


V USIC for this evening was very ac- 
|Vi ceptably furnished by the Dudley 
Quartette. Governor Hastings, who was 
on the programme for this session, was 
detained at Harrisburg by the closing 
hours of the legislative session. 

Prof. Booker T. Washington, of Tus- 
kegee, Alapama, was introduced by Pres- 
ident Waller as one of the successful 
educators whom teachers delight to honor. 
To-day we have wisely devoted some 
time in doing honor to two of our dis- 
tinguished men who have passed away; 
to-night we have the privilege of looking 
into the face of one who has grappled 
successfully with one of the greatest edu- 
cational and social problems of the day. 
No one is better qualified to tell us about 
it, and we are honored in having him 
with us. 

Prof. Washington spoke for an hour or 
more, holding the close attention of his 
audience to his solution of 
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THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH. 


It is always a pleasure to meet a body of 
intelligent people, and especially of teach- 
ers, to look into their bright faces, and to 
speak to them concerning the conditions 
which prevail and the great problem which 
confronts the southern part of our country. 
It is a question that should have the inter- 
ested study ot every citizen of this country, 
and particularly of those who are training 
up the coming men and women in the public 
schools. It may be worth while at the out- 
set to review hastily what has been done 
and what has been suggested during the 
past thirty years toward the solution of this 
question. 

Some of you will remember how when, two 
years ago, some six hundred people of our 
race embarked from Savannah for Liberia, 
some of the newspapers and some platform 
orators heralded the fact as ‘‘the beginning 
of the end,’’ the key to the situation, the so- 
lution of the problem. One eloquent friend 
announced from the platform that now at 
length the question had begun to solve itself. 
But when it is remembered that on that 
same morning of the embarkation more than 
six hundred negro children were born in the 
‘* black belt,’’ there seems little réason to 
suppose that our race will soon disappear in 
that way. 

Then there have been those who recom- 
mended the removal of the negro population 
to some unoccupied territory where they 
could all live together and be left to work out 
their own problem. But it requires little 
knowledge of the facts to prove that when 
we had built one high wall to keep the black 
man in, we must build a higher one to keep 
white man out [laughter]—indeed, no ten 
walls would keep him out if there was any 
money to be made there. He could not be 
kept even out of Africa, if we were all there, 
when any body reported that there was gold 
or diamonds or anything like that to be found 
there. So it seems that segregation is not a 
promising remedy. 

Here and there somebody tells you that 
the negro race will be ‘‘absorbed’’ by the 
white, and so the difficulty be removed. 
There is a little trouble about that, too. 
You know if a person has even so little as 
one per cent. of negro blood he is always 
counted one of us—not even ninety-nine per 
cent. of your blood can make a white man of 
him. [Laughter.] Have you thought what 
a confession of our superiority there is in 
that? It takes the whole hundred per cent. 
to make a man white, while only one per 
cent. makes him a negro. On that basis, 
we would be likely to ‘“‘absorb’’ you. 

In view of the facts of the situation, is it 
worth while to talk of ‘‘ getting rid’’ of the 
negro at all? Might it not be taken for 
granted he has come to stay? And has he 
not the best right to stay? When your race 
came here, they came against the vigorous 
protest of the citizens of the country 
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{laughter}, but you convinced them by 
knock-down argument that you meant to 
stay. Our race, on the contrary, were 
brought here against their own protest 
{laughter}, without their consent, at great 
expense and trouble to you, because you 
needed us [laughter]; you kept us here a 
long while without our consent, until we 
have come to think we belong here ; so now 
we will stay here, if only because you may 
need us still. And if I can say a word to- 
night that will help to extend your sym- 
pathy to the ‘‘ black belt’’ of the South, I 
shall feel that I have helped you as well as 
my own people. 

You may wonder whether my experience 
has been such as to qualify me for your 
helper, and especially your instructor ; and 
you shall have the chance to judge. I was 
born a slave in 1857 or ’58—I have no evi- 
dence as to the date, our family records were 
not carefully kept, but am certain that some 
time and somewhere, that event occurred 
[laughter]. At the close of the war, word 
came to the cabin where we lived that all the 
negroes were to come up to the big house; 
there we listened to the reading of a long 
paper, and when it was over my mother 
whispered to me ‘‘Now, my boy, we're free.’’ 
So we went away to West Virginia, where I 
worked in the coal mines to help support my 
mother. While there I heard of an institu- 
tion in Virginia where a poor black boy 
could work and earn his education, and re- 
solved that sooner or later I would go there. 
Every penny or nickel was saved, and after 
several months I started for Hampton, and 
soon found myself in Richmond without 
money, without friends, without a place to 
stay. The first night I slept in a hole under 
a sidewalk ; in the morning a ship loading 
at the wharf gave me work, and breakfast ; 
I worked there some time, and at last got to 
Hampton with a surplus of fifty cents. 
There I found the opportunity to work for 
my education ; to combine study with man- 
ual industry; and there I resolved that when 
I had got my education, I would go to the 
black belt and help our people as I had been 
helped. The outcome of that resolution was 
the starting of the school at Tuskegee, from 
which I come to you. 

And right here I want to say, do not think 
that I have come here simply to plead for 
the education ofa few hundred young people 
at a single school, or even for the uplifting 
of our whole race. This work is in the in- 
terest of the white race as well as the black. 
Slavery wrought as much permanent in- 
jury to your race as tomine. Just so long 
as the rank and file of our people are left in 
poverty and ignorance, so long will they at- 
ford the Southern white man an excuse for 
snuffing out his own moral life. [Applause. } 
When the ballot is stolen from the negro, he 
suffers from the temporary injustice, but the 
white robber suffers permanent degradation. 
When a black man is lynched, he suffers 
physical death, but the lynchers moral 
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death. [Applause.] Therefore the appeal 
to you is not for one school, nor for one race, 
but for all, black and white—for the entire 
future of our country. 

In 1881 the school at Tuskegee started 
with one teacher and thirty students, in an 
old cabin the roof which leaked so that when 
it rained we needed umbrellas. Now we are 
educating 850 young men and women, from 
22 states, of an average age of 18% years, 
(none are admitted under 16, nor without 
some previous preparation). There are 81 
instructors, and the entire population on the 
school grounds is between eleven and twelve 
hundred. We have been compelled to refuse 
some four hundred pupils. All this has 
come of an attempt to apply the results of 
careful, honest study of the conditions and 
needs of the people of that belt where it has 
been said that only the black man and the 
mule can live. By the way, there seems to 
be a curious affinity between those two, 
which has not been satisfactorily accounted 
for. [{Laughter.] Thus far we have reason 
to be encouraged by the success of this first 
important attempt to cope with this great 
question, based upon thorough study of the 
needs and conditions and surroundings of 
the people. 

Many good people are tempted to ape the 
methods that have been used in missionary 
work done long ago and far away, without 
considering the present and local conditions. 
This is not practical, and besides, the results 
ofthose methods upon the missionary are not 
encouraging. Everywhere we hear of labor 
suspended or stopped by ‘‘ nervous prostra- 
tion.’’ I do not say we will never get there, 
but we haven't yet—we know more about 
‘chills and fever.’’ [Laughter.] We must 
adapt ourselves to conditions. I remember 
a friend who found a bright colored boy in 
Liberia studying Cicero, which greatly 
pleased him; but there was one drawback— 
the boy was minus pantaloons. [Laughter. ] 
We would consider the next step in such a 
case to be the setting up of a tailor shop and 
let the boy put half-time on study and the 
other half on learning to make pants. That 
is our idea of industrial education. 

Thirty years ago our race practically en- 
tered upon the settlement of a new country. 
Now what a new country needs for the first 
fifty years is largely on material lines— 
scientific and industrial development. 
Hence the industrial element should be 
prominent in our education. Our schools 
are worked in accordance with this. We go 
up to about what you would call a high 
school course—no dead languages, but more 
physical science. We find we can give the 
student work which helps him to keep 
himself during the nine months’ course. 
Their labor adds to the economic value of 
the institution, and we give them instruc- 
tion in exchange for labor. We have 700 
acres of land, and there is plenty of work to 
be done. We wanted a chapel; we drew our 


own plans, made our own brick, and erected 
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the building almost wholly ourselves. The 
young women are employed in the laundry, 
and in making and mending clothing. So 
we have the building they put up for us, and 
they have the knowledge we taught to them, 
and it is a fairexchange. In every one of 
our 26 industrial departments we have cul- 
tured teachers, and our buildings are put up 
under proper architectural supervision; so 
both ends are looked after. I ought not to 
forget here to tell you that the institution 
is religious in the best and highest sense— 
teaching a religion that is not only for Sun- 
day, but for every day. 

One of the most valuable features of this 
system is that it gets rid of the old idea that 
hand labor is degradation or disgrace. Stu- 
dents who work together with their hands 
and in their classes have no such feeling. 
This is just what is needed to overcome the 
temptations which which beset especially a 
race just released from slavery ; this opportu- 
nity to work and learn is the short road to 
independence, and the builder of moral back- 
bone. [Applause.] We believe that when 
the Bible tells us to ‘‘ work out our own sal- 
vation,’’ it means just what it says—that 
we are to work it out with our own hands, 
our horses, our steam engines. Nothing 
valuable can be had without effort. Some 
of our people think that after working for 
250 years for other people’s benefit, we ought 
to rest for awhile—and some do [laughter]; 
but you will find most of them work hard, 
and yet are always in debt, and bave to 
mortgage their crops. We want to change 
all that, and expect todo it. But we must 
learn to do things in easier ways, like you 
white people. I saw a man in Ohio plant- 
ing corn—that is, the machine planted the 
corn, and the man sat under an umbrella and 
drove the horses. What chance has the black 
man down in Georgia, planting the old way, 
and trudging behind his mule, against that 
man with the machine? We want tolearn 
your ways of doing things, where they save 
labor and increase production. There is a 
good deal of prejudice in men, but there is 
none in the dollar. People will buy where 
they can get what they want in the cheapest 
market. We want to give the negro boy the 
knowledge and skill that will enable him 
to sit under the umbrella and drive the 
horses, and make a crop that will compete 
with yours. In business the weaker goes to 
the wall; and we recognize the fact, and are 
trying to strengthen ourselves. 

Have we made an economic success of our 
institution? Well, to begin with, Northern 
people give us the money to pay our teach- 
ers. Our plant has cost $80,000; nearly all 
the work on it has been done by our students, 
and it is now valued at $300,000, and there 
are no mortgages on it. It is not practi- 
cable, nor would it be desirable, that the 
North should attempt to educate all the 
colored people of the South; but it is prac- 
ticable to educate a body of men and women 
to go out among their kindred and teach 
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them how to lift themselves—and I need not 
say whether that is desirable. 

Look at the condition of these people when 
they began life for themselves. In the 
country districts they had nothing to live 
upon while they raised their first cotton 
crops. They had to have advances of food, 
clothing, etc. Thus grew up the system of 
mortgaging the crops expected in the future. 
Many of them rented their land and cabins 
at fifteen to forty per cent., and of course 
they came out in dent. A man would pay 
$15 rent for a mule that could be bought for 
$60 cash. Have they not had time to learn 
something? you ask. Well, the schools in 
in the country are open an average of three 
and a half months in Alabama—of course in 
the large cities they have eight and nine 
months, but the bulk of our people are in the 
rural districts. There was spent on the edu- 
cation of each colored child in Alabama this 
year just 72 cents, while in Massachusetts it 
is from $15 to $18. In one county there is 
not a single colored church, only three 
months school, the teachers are paid $15 a 
month, and the school board does not own 
so much apparatus as a piece of crayon. Is 
it fair to.umeasure a people in such circum- 
stances by the standards of more favored 
states, or to expect them to perform their 
political and social duties as intelligently, 
consistently and conscientiously? Eighty- 
five per cent of our people work on planta- 
tions, and their environment is what I have 
described. What have we a right to expect 
of them ? 

The difficulties on the moral and relig- 
ious side are obvious. In the old slave 
days the negro justified his raids on his 
master’s henroost by argument like this: 
‘* My body belongs to my master—so do the 
chickens; if I take the chickens to feed my 
body, master has so much less chicken, so 
much more nigger.’’ [Laughter.] Youcan 
all understand the results. While our pro- 
gress is not very hopeful, nor perhaps very 
encouraging on these lines, the case is far 
from hopeless. The black man usually 
knows he is down, and wants to get up. He 
has one legacy of good from slavery—he 
learned to work; but he has not the knowl- 
edge and skill to make his labor pleasant 
and profitable, nor has he yet learned to 
utilize its results. He invests too much in 
whiskey and cheap jewelry. You will some- 
times find a $10 clock in a cabin where a 
whole family live in one room. 

What are we doing to change this? Well, 
there was one young girl went out from 
Tuskegee into one of those three-months’ 
school districts to teach. She did not stop 
at the children, but went out among the 
older people, organized them into a club or 
conference which met weekly to consider 
practical questions. She taught those peo- 


ple to live on bread and potatoes until they 
were out of debt, and raised a crop without 
a mortgage on it. 
save and use their money. 


She taught them how to 
Year after year 
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a month was added to the term, until now 
they have eight months school, the one- 
room cabins are being replaced by two and 
three-room cottages, they have a growing 
church and Sunday-school, and it is a privi- 
lege to see the faces of the people beaming 
with hope and happiness. All this brought 
about by one teacher who was also a leader, 
living in their midst and showing them how 
tolive. This is one instance; I could talk to 
you for hours of similar cases, showing the 
possibilities of industrial education. It is 
to such work we must look for the solution 
of the race problem of the South; and we are 
making a beginning. [ Applause. | 

You cannot reach all; in many of the 
older faces you read the lack of will-power 
which is the worst result ofslavery. But we 
were 250 years getting down to that level, 
and cannot expect to get up again in 25 
years. We want educated leaders, men and 
women who can both work and teach ; and 
we are training them. 

Many good people think that all a com- 
munity needs is the organization ofa church. 
Now no one has more faith in religion than 
myself; but I find it hard to make a good 
Christian of a hungry man. It is not best 
to prepare for splendid mansions in the next 
world by living in one-room cabins in this, 
nor to go barefoot here and wait for golden 
slippers there. Our people are enthusiastic- 
ally religious, and very demonstrative; and 
if one is quiet and does not shout, he is said 
to have ‘‘ white man’s religion’”’ | laughter. | 
A favorite expression of the black man has 
been ‘‘Give me Jesus and take all this world’’ 
—and too often the white man has taken him 
at his word so far as this world is concerned. 

But while we encourage every religious 
aspiration and develop religious life, in or- 
der to do that we must teach habits of neat- 
ness and thrift, three-roomed houses and 
economy and bank accounts, just as you 
white people do. In proportion as we do 
this we will lift up ourselves and our child- 
ren. So will we become intelligent, capa- 
ble, worthy Americancitizens. [{Applause. | 

What will be the outcome in the relations 
of the two races in the South? That ques- 
tion demands the careful attention of all of 
us, but it is yet far from solution. I thank 
God I have grown to the point where I can 
sympathize with the white man as well as 
the black. I am careful to advise my stu- 
dents not to allow their superior advantages 
to make them feel themselves above their 
white neighbors, but to sympathize with 
them and help them as opportunity offers. 
We want tostrengthen and build up charac- 
ter at every point, and hatred and prejudice 
tend to dragitdown. Iam determined that 
no race and no individual shall drag me 
down by making me hate him. [ Applause. ] 

I have observed that in practical life most 
people do not care much about each other 
unless the one has something that the other 
wants. The same is true ofraces. In busi- 
ness pure and simple there is not much pre- 
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judice againt the black man. A black man 
who keeps a grocery, if he is clean and has 
the goods the community wants, sells to 
white and black ; as mechanics, we see them 
laying brick side by side. Soourinstitution 
is teaching its pupils the things which will 
make them useful and valuable to others. 
It is the application on a large scale of the 
kindergarten principle ; so we have brick- 
yard, and wheelwright, shop and printing 
office ; the organ of the Democratic party is 
printed in our office [laughter]|—we do not 
edit it, only do the mechanical work. We 
have no warmer friends than the white 
people of Tuskegee. You see how it counts 
when the dependence is not all on one side, 
when our men can go out and take their 
place in the working world. It works out 
into politics, too; whan a black man has 
saved a little money and holds a mortgage 
on a white man’s house that he can foreclose, 
he is not driven from the polls when he 
comes to vote. When black Tobe Jones 
lends his white neighbor $50 and treats him 
considerately when it is hard for him to pay, 
‘*Tobe Jones is a gentleman.’’ And one 
Tobe Jones in every community, thrifty, pro- 
vident, business-like and therefore success- 
ful, would do more to solve the race problem 
than all the laws Congress could pass. 
[Applause.] The black man who has $500 
to lend can always find a white borrower, 
and his position is determined. The black 
man whose house and its appointments give 
such evidence of refinement and culture that 
the white visitor takes off his hat when he 
enters, is your true civilizer. 

One of our students was an expert in dairy- 
ing ; the place of manager ofa creamery was 
vacant ; he was recommended ; objection to 
his color was made; it was suggested that 
he would not color the butter [laughter]; he 
got the place; the first shipment of butter 
commanded one cent a pound more than be- 
fore, and the color question was dropped ; 
the next shipment ere two cents ad- 
vance, and he was one of the whitest men 
there [laughter and applause]. We must 
be able to produce something that others 
need, and we shall command their respect ; 
we must prove that we can stand upon our 
own feet, and develop our own material, 
moral, and religious life. 

Some of our people are like some of yours 
—they want to learn the last lesson first ; 
they want the crop without the work. We 
had an example of this after the war, when 
everybody who knew a little more than the 
mass wanted to go to Congress, or at least 
to the Legislature. Men spent timein what 
they called politics that ought to have gone 
into carpentry, or dairying, or truck garden- 
ing ; and the result was what might be ex- 
pected. We are not making many mistakes 
of that kind now. We are finding out that 
as we become useful and productive, and so 
achieve independence, we come into posses- 
sion of all the rights that belong to us. It 
is very important that we exercise our civil 
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rights, but it is more important that we be 
prepared to do so [applause], and that is as 
true of the white man as the black. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of ad- 
dressing so many teachers, and impressing 
upon them the truth that as our ten millions 
rise or fall, so must your sixty millions. 
Whenever injustice or harm is done to the 
lowest, all are degraded. We must honestly 
try to prepare the negro to take his place on 
the highest plane ; we must open up to him 
the possibility of independence and pro- 
gress ;. if when that is done he cannot or will 
not step up, he will prove the truth of the 
claim of some, that this isa ‘‘ white man’s 
problem.’’ We are a — people ; even 
when others try to push us down, we try to 
lift ourselves, and thereby lift them with us; 
and we have come forward under many dis- 
advantages ; let us see what we can do when 
we have a fair chance. We need not be dis- 
heartened by oppressive laws; man can 
make no law that will stop the progress of 
manhood [applause], though it may delay. 

Ifever a race has ‘* turned the other cheek’”’ 
to the smiter, it has been the African ; we 
have proven ourselves under the severest 
trials a God-fearing, law-abiding people. 
We went into slavery things ; we came out 
citizens. We went into the great civil 
struggle with chains on our wrists ; we came 
out with the ballot in our hands. [ Applause. } 
Is not such a race worth saving, and making 
a part of our American citizenship, and so 
giving us democratic institutions in reality 
as well asin name? [Applause. | 

After very many who were in attend- 
ance had shaken hands with the eloquent 
lecturer, the audience dispersed. 


————__~ — 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


HE devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. R. F. Randolph, of 
the First M. E. church of New Castle. 

Pending appointment of tellers to hold 
the election of officers, the withdrawal of 
some names left no contest for any office, 
whereupon the unanimous ballot of the 
Association was cast for the members 
named on page 75, and they were de- 
clared elected. 

It was announced that the President- 
elect had been called by telegram to 
Atlantic City by reason of the sickness of 
his daughter. 

Dr. Crawford, of Allegheny College, 
being absent, Supt. J. Y. McKinney, of 
Beaver Falls, spoke on the question re- 
ferred to the former, namely, 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 


Mr. McKinney said he had hoped the 
learned gentleman announced on the 
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programme would give us an analysis of 
this subtle power, and tell us whether it 
is innate, conditioned by circumstances, 
a germ that may be developed by exer- 
cise or lie dormant from non-use. There 
are those who tell us that this personality 
is a yet undiscovered physical agent de- 
pending upon the action of the mind on 
the brain; but this has not been demon- 
strated, and until it shall be, he preferred 
to believe it a purely psychical influence, 
coming from the profoundest depths of 
the soul itself—an unconscious influence, 
common to all, conditioned by circum- 
stances, capable of development, varying 
with the individual. A strong person- 
ality is usually marked by great tenacity 
of will power, which in excess develops 
a tendency to insist upon one’s opinions 
or decisions regardless of whether the 
matter be properly within our jurisdic- 
tion; induces prejudice which clogs 
progress, bars discussion, stifles co-opera- 
tion; this tends to ty ranny and to the 
obstinacy best illustrated in the long- 
eared hybrid quadruped. Such a per- 
sonality is not forthe teacher. There are 
those who make self the central figure of 
illustration, the ever-successful — hero ; 
who receive any intimation of possible 
error as an insult; this too will not do 
for the teacher. The personality to be 
desired, which renders the teacher in- 
valuable, flows unconsciously, and is 
always pleasing and stimulating, binding 
together teacher and pupil in love, and 
preparing the soil for the seeds of know- 
ledge. How shall we develop this? 
Evidently it depends upon moral condi- 
tions and habits. Even if we have the 
right kind and amount, its outpouring 
may be hindered by circumstances. The 
mind must be unhampered; too much 
organization, too much routine, must be 
avoided ; all possible room must be given 
by the supervising officer for the teacher's 
originality in application of his general 
methods. He would close by placing 
the personality of the teacher as the most 
potent of educational forces; the system 
should be adjusted to it, and not the 
personality limited by the system. 

Supt. Kinsley, of Franklin (Venango 
county), said he was glad to hear the re- 
marks of the last speaker. There are 
superintendents who feel responsible not 
only for the whole course from primary 
to high school, but for the daily work in 
every school. He believed in approxi- 
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independence of the teacher in her room. 
If results are unsatisfactory, confer pri- 
vately; ever interfere in the actual work 
with the pupils. If advice and instruc- 
tion fail, the only remedy is a change of 
teacher; and if a superintendent persist- 
ently interferes with the teachers’ work, 
the same remedy should be applied. 

Miss Lloyd said every teacher must 
necessarily influence the children with 
whom she is in daily contact; but we all 
know there are some teachers who will 
not be in a school more than a few months 
till all the pupils will be imitating and 
quoting her, while with others they will 
be merely passive. What we want to 
know is how to impress our personality 
upon our pupils for their good. This, 
she thought, required a happy combina- 
tion of egoism and altruism. Of course 
the true teacher is unselfish, and her first 
thought is the welfare of the children; 
but it is possible so to forget oneself as to 
cease to grow, and then there is loss of 
influence. The highly successful teacher 
should be more than teacher; she should 
be a power in her community, drawing 
strength from the strong people around 
her. She must take time for other than 
directly professional reading. We must 
build up our own lives, not for self- 
aggrandizement, but for the gocd of 
others—to develop power for the work 
we have to do. As we grow, we can 
better help our pupils to grow. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK. 


The two gentlemen named on the pro- 
gramme to discuss the question of ‘‘ Im- 
provement of Rural Schools,’’ being ab- 
sent, the President requested Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey to present a subject in which 
he is known to all readers of Zhe Journal 
as much interested, namely, profitable 
memory work. By turning the Associa- 
tion into a school for ten or twelve min- 
utes, he gave a practical test of how 
readily a good thing may be taught by 
one who knows it and is interested in 
teaching it to others who are willing to 
learn. He used the four key-words, 
‘*maiden,’’ ‘‘pane,’’ ‘‘organ,’’ ‘‘curate,’’ 
from the first lines of the stanzas in their 
order, fixing these by quick and frequent 
repetition, taken in order and at random 
to locate the verses; then the first lines 
in which the words occur; the verses in 
order and at random, backwards and for- 
wards—so that they might be looked at, 
and, if possible, projected as a picture 
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before the mind—and finally, within the 
few minutes named, had a concert recita- 
tion of the following suggestive little 
poem, appropriate for ‘‘ Bird Day,’’ and 
which cannot be taught too widely: 
THE BROKEN WING. 
In front of my pew sits a maiden, 
A little brown wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 
Thro’ the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 
But I pine for the spirit ond splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 
The organ rolls down its great anthem 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 
But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 

The voice of the curate is gentle ; 

‘“No sparrow shall fall to the ground ;’’ 

But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 

Is mocking the merciful sound. 

He then read part of a paper on good 
memory work which had been written 
for the American Institute of Instruction, 
to convene the next week at Montreal. 
This paper was given in the July number 
of The Journal. 

President Waller said it was very un- 
usual to find a great man who had not 
thus exercised and developed his mind 
upon the great things in literature. 

REPORT ON LEGISLATION. 

Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart made a ver- 
bal report from the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. There had been no formal meeting, 
but the work was done by correspondence, 
and the committee had taken some part 
in legislation. The bill increasing the 
minimum school term to seven months 
had failed, notwithstanding the endorse- 
ment of the Department and progressive 
and wide-awake teachers, superintendents 
and directors. We want the help of all 
such to make sure of this advance step at 
next session. Many other things, good, 
bad and indifferent, have been proposed, 
and some useful bills have been passed. 
Cities are permitted to establish kinder- 
gartens for children from 3 to 6 years; 
some had already done so, but now it is 
legalized,and this is an advance step. The 
act permitting cities of third class to pay 
contingent expenses from the building 
tax will be helpful. The substitution of 
the city for county valuation in cities is 
an improvement. The amendments to 
the compulsory education law have made 
it more stringent, but as the bill has been 
called back from the Governor, it is not 
yet approved; the extension of the age 


+ . , 
sat BI Danae Riba: . 
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limit is good. About the appropriation 
nothing final has yet been done. We 
hope there will be no cutting of the 
amount, but even if we lose the odd half 
million a year we shall not be seriously 
hurt. There are Directors who defeat 
the intention of the liberality of the State 
by decreasing their own tax and making 
the appropriation pay most or all their ex- 
penses ; many districts are reported where 
what the State gives is more than the 
local tax. This is all wrong, and we 
must do something about it; but at pres- 
ent we are concerned about keeping our 
appropriation from reduction. This is 
about all that demands notice in this 
brief report. [The more important items 
of approved legislation mentioned in this 
report will be found elsewhere in this 
number of 7he Journal. | 

Supt. Hamilton: There is one matter 
that has been omitted. This body has 
uniformly resolved in favor of better 
supervision of country schools. This 
legislature passed a bill extending to 
townships the rights now enjoyed by 
boroughs in that matter, but the Gover- 
nor vetoed it. I think we should pass a 
resolution congratulating the Legislature 
and rapping the Governor over the 
knuckles. 

Deputy Stewart: I take exception to 
that. The principle of the bill was right, 
but it was ambiguously worded, and the 
title and body did not consist, so the At- 
torney-General recommended that it 
should not be approved. 

Supt, Hamilton: Perhaps the lack of 
clearness in phraseology was intentional, 
since if clearly understood it might not 
have passed. Sometimes you must pass 
a law first and construe it afterwards. 
{[Laughter.] It is an outrage that coun- 
try districts should not have the right to 
such supervision, if they are willing to 
pay for it. The bill was merely permis- 
sive, and could do no harm where people 
were not in favor of it. 

No further action was taken on the 
matter of legislation, and after arranging 
to dispense with the evening session, and 
hold the afternoon exercises in Cascade 

-ark, the Committee on Resolutions made 
their report, as follows : 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 

1. That we note with pleasure the evi- 
dence of progress in all departments of edu- 
cational work throughout the State during 
the past year. 

2. That we 


commend His Excellency, 
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Governor Hastings, for his hearty coépera- 
tion in advancing the cause of education 
throughout the Commonwealth, and especi- 
ally for his wise action in reappointing the 
present efficient Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

3. That we regret the defeat of House 
Bill No. 53, to extend the minimum length 
of the school term to seven months, and 
that our thanks are due to those members 
of the Legislature who gave their labors and 
support to the extension of the school term. 

4. That we enter our earnest protest 
against the reduction of the annual public 
school appropriation, as inimical to the 
highest interests of popular education. 

5. That we most respectfully urge upon 
all school directors the propriety and neces- 
sity of raising by local taxation at least as 
much money for school purposes in their 
respective districts as they receive from the 
annual State appropriation. 

6. That the present tendency towards a 
complete high school system be encouraged, 
and that we heartily commend those dis- 
tricts where such high schools have already 
been established without the assistance of 
State appropriation. 

7. That the thanks of this Association be 
and they are hereby extended to the citizens 
of New Castle for the interest they have 
manifested in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, for their cordial welcome and kindly 
reception; and to the management of the 
various industries of the city for opening 
their factories to our inspection. 

8. That we extend especial thanks to the 
Executive Committee for their untiring ef- 
forts towards the success of the present ses- 
sion. Also to Prof. Young and his able 
corps of assistants for their excellent musi- 
cal entertainment. 

9g. That we tender our sincere thanks to 
the committee on the Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes Memorial, for the faithful and untiring 
manner in which they have discharged their 
duty. 

10. That we enter our earnest protest and 
condemn as unjust discrimination the action 
of the railroad authorities in refusing to 
furnish the same rates to our State Associa- 
tion as the same companies have granted 
and continue to grant to similar organiza- 
tions in adjoining States and to political or 
other organizations in our own state. 


After some discussion relative to the 
action of the railroads the tenth resolu- 
tion was stricken out, and the balance 
of the report adopted as read. 

The following telegram was received 
from the Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in session at Toledo: 
ennsylvania Teachers’ Asso- 


The Secretary 
greetings and a _ hearty 


ciation: Fraternal 


‘‘God speed’ from the Teachers of Ohio to 
the Teachers of Pennsylvania. 
E. T. BREWSTER, Sec’y. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA TION. 
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To which the Secretary replied: 

E. T. Brewster, Secy Ohio S. T. A.: The 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association re- 
ciprocates the cordial greeting of Ohio, the 
mother of Presidents, and the home of noted 
educators. J. P. McCAsKEy, Sec’y. 


The Treasurer presented the following 
statement of receipts and expenditures at 
this meeting: 














Balance on hand, from 1897 . $753 65 
Enrollment at New Castle . 424 
Deduct Life Members present. * 
421 
421 members at $1 . $421 00 
Proceeds from lecture . 77 00 
Total receipts. ... $498 00 
Total expenditures 651 20 

Deficit 153 20 

Balance on hand $600 45 


Association then adjourned to 2 p. m., 
at the Park pavilion. 


> 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE electric cars to the Park and re- 

turn were free to members of the As- 
sociation for this session. Before the 
hour of meeting a rain drove all those 
who were enjoying the woods under 
cover, and the Pavilion was crowded, ex- 
cept the dancing floor from which pro- 
fane feet were excluded. 

Dr. Crawford having arrived, read his 
paper, which was to be forwarded to us, 
but has not arrived when we go to press. 

Rev. I. A. Thayer, D. D., of New 
Castle, followed with a live speech. 
Since the security of our institutions de- 
pends on the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, it is the right and duty of the 
State to enforce education by compulsory 
law, as we are doing in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere. He would go a step farther, 
and have the State take supervision of 
private as well as public schools. Back 
of the soldier who carried the flag through 
the South and brought it back with no star 
erased, was the march of the school- 
master, and he must be counted among 
the influences that broke the shackles of 
the slave. The words of the splendid 
colored orator are yet ringing in our ears; 
but it is not only the undeveloped negro 
race that needs industrial education, as 
business people are battling over smaller 
and yet smaller margins. As we must 
educate some boys and girls for profes- 
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sional work, why not teach them also to 
use their hands in working wood and 
iron, in cooking their meals and making 
their clothes? And in our training of the 
intellect we must not forget the moral 
and religious culture, without which all 
else is useless and may be dangerous. 
Hon. Henry Houck was loudly called 
for, and made one of his characteristic 
speeches, saying we had enjoyed our good 
time in this prosperous town, and are now 
fitly closing our session in this beautiful 
park. There have been many difficulties 
to overcome in making a success of this 
meeting—distance, time, and so on—but 
they have been overcome by the indomi- 
table perseverance of the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, aided by the other 
Stewart and supported by a Canon. 
[Laughter.] It has been a good thing to 
be here, and especially to listen to the 
eloquent colored man who is doing the 
work he told us about, in solving the race 
problem. There was other good work 
done here, which we have all appreciated 
and enjoyed, and now it is time to say 
good-bye. In conclusion, he led the 
singing of ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.”’ 
President Waller said the necessary 
absence of the President-elect of course 
preventing his formal installation, the 
Association would now be adjourned with 
the Long Metre Doxology and the bene- 
diction by Rev. J. Q. A. McDowell, after 
which he declared the session closed. 


—_—_—_-»— a 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


ALLEGHENY—26. Theo. Carmichael, 


BRADFORD—3. 
Herbert S. Putnam, 
W. O. Robinson, 
I. F. Stetler. 

BUCKS—I. 
Elizabeth Llovd. 

BUTLER—I4. 
John A. Gibson, 
Olive Hartung, 
Hattie Hartung, 
Margaret McLure, 
Emma MclLure. 
Josep’ ne Galbraith, 
Ella R. Graham, 
S. Edith Magee, 
Celia C. Gray, 
F. L. Hall, 
S. S. Cheeseman, 
Myrtie McElwain, 
Jennie McElwain, 
A. L. Bush. 

CAMBRIA—2. 
T. L. Gibson, 

J. M. Berkey. 
CAMERON—I. 
Mattie M. Collins. 
CENTRE—4. 

C. L. Gramley, 
A. Reist Rutt, 
David F. Fortney, 
David O. Etters. 

CLARION—2. 
W. A. Beer, 

Sarah McGarrah. 

COLUMBIA—I. 
William Noetling. 

CRAWFORD—7. 
Henry V. Hotchkiss 
J. H. Grandy, 

Mrs. J. H. Grandy, 
E. M. Mixer. 
Maggie Ewing, 
Jessie G. Chapman, 
RobertD.Crawford 


Samuel Hamilton, 
George J. Luckey, 
John Morrow, 

J. M. Reed, 

H. F. Brooks, 

J. C. Kendall, 

H. W. Fisher, 
Anna Buckbee, 
K. Neumont, 

S. R. McClure, 

J. B. Stephens, 

A. C. McLean, 
Clara A. McBride, 
Martha Weibel, 
Rienza Coates, 
H. P. McMichael, 
J. C. Armstrong, 
T. S. McAnlis, 

J. S. Keefer, 

T. J. George, 
Martha Boyd, 
Jennie Aiken, 

W. S. Bryan, 

J. D. Anderson, 


Lillian A. Knepper. 
DAUPHIN—4. 


ARMSTRONG—I. L. O. Foose, 
A. D. Glenn. L. S. Shimmel, 
Eliza A. Bishop, 
Olin W. Miller. 

DELAWARE—2. 
A. G. C. Smith, 
L. E. Patridge. 

ERIE—3. 
T. M. Morrison, 
J. R. Burns, 
G. F. W. Mark. 
FAYVETTE—I. 
Lee Smith. 

INDIANA—I. 
D. J. Waller, Jr. 

LANCASTER—6. 
M. J. Brecht, 
George W. Hull, 
S. H. Hoffman, 
William Riddle, 


BEAVER-—IO. 
G. Hillman, 
Y. McKinney, 
J. B. Richey, 
Miss L. D. Quay, 
C. A. Moore, 
Emma Kennedy, 
Emma Andrews, 
Nellie E. Donglass, 
Georgia Taggart, 
Bertha E. Tuttle. 


J. 
J. 


BERKS—2. 
E. Mackey, 
David S. Keck.* 
BLAIR—3. 
David S. Keith, 
C. E. Kauffman, 
Sarah M. Gallagher. 
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J. P. McCaskey,* 
J. D. Pyott. 


LAWRENCE— 302. 


ThomasM.Stewart, 
Anna E. Stewart, 
]. W. Canon, 

Mrs. J. W. Canon, 
John Q. Stewart, 
Mrs. J. QO. Stewart, 
Cc. E. Houk, 
George H. Bell, 
Maude Brown, 
Lizzie [ostetter, 
Thos. G.McCleary, 
Nellie McCombs, 
Maggie Mitchell, 
Lillian Russell, 
Maggie Tucker, 
Minnie Tucker, 
Ada Hunt, 

James G. Leslie, 
Roy Leslie, 

Clyde N. Lockhart, 
Burt Swisher, 
Elmer Macom, 
Maud Cameron, 
Minnie Hess, 

Etta Fullerton, 
Anna Keast, 
Jennie Barnett, 
Maude Kennedy, 
Minnie McLure, 
Ida Welsch, 
Gertrude Smith, 
Carrie L. Jeffrey, 
Lillian Leicht, 
Emma Hainer, 

H. D. Coulter, 
Iretta Dart, 

Lucy Fiscus, 
Bessie Hannon, 
Kate McCormick, 
Clara Hamilton, 
Mamie White, 
Dora McClymonds, 
Fred. Gardner, 

J. M. Grim, 

R. R. Liebendorfer, 
Jennie Forbes, 
Anna M. Leonhart, 
W. C. Dixon, 
Essie C. Hogue, 
Anna Spanglehour, 
Emma Martin, 

F. T. Peterson, 
Alpha Wright, 
Adelia White, 
James M. Hughs, 
Kate C. Martin, 
Flora Gilmore, 
MaryE.McConnell, 
C. F. Ball, 

M. E. Hess, 

Anna Perry, 
Katharyne Foulke, 
Sunshine Foulke, 
Geo. C. Thompson, 
Ella Bentley, 
Margaret E. Butz, 
Effie Butz, 

T. H. Kimes, 
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Netta C, Chapman, 
LenoraEperthener, 
Mrs. RettaJohnston 
Mame Earnest, 
Nancy Gardner, 
Lydia Paisley, 
Elia Davidson, 
Anna R. Dinsmore, 
Ivah H. Dart, 
Jannette Shafer, 
Kate Stockman, 
Robert McConnell, 
Martha J. Glenn, 
Eva Douglass, 
Lizzie McKim, 
Emma Kerr, 
Laura Heldman, 
Calvin Smith, 
L.W.Lutton& Son, 
George R.Graham, 
William Rearick, 
Dunn & Co., 
Wright, Leslie&Co. 
John C. Wallace, 
Samuel Foltz, 

C. F. Montgomery, 
Jere Bauman, 

S. D. Long, 

G. W. Veach, 

W. H. Hall, 
Martin Gantz, 
Lottie Byers, 
Luella Kerr, 
Mame Fisher, 
Maggie Balph, 
Lillian Sedgwick, 
Bell Watson, 

Cc. L. Walton, 
GertrudeMcKinley 
Anna C. Steen, 
Nora Eighmy, 

Sue Gageby, 
Agnes Reed, 

J. B. Hawk, 
Margaret Melvin, 
Mattie Waite, 
Mrs.NancyMcKee, 
Clara Patterson, 
Lena Shields, 
John B. Brown, 

H. J. McClure, 

W. J. Eroe, 

John Bower, 

H. B. Cubbison, 
W. J. Chain, 

C. C. Dickson, 

W. A. Stritmater, 
J. F. Jenkinger, 
David Jautison, 
Clark & Co., 
Brown & Hamilton, 
Rush Knox, 

Bess Lusk, 

J. G. McConahy, 
James A. Gardner, 
J. L. Myland, 

Kerr & McClure, 
Brown & Thompson 
Ella Cain, 

Mattie Aiken, 
Anna McClain, 
Annie Aiken, 
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Mary H. Aiken, 
R. C. G. White, 
John Blevins, 
Hon. S. W. Smith, 
James C. Hutton, 
J. J. Dean, 
Rev. H. G. Dodds, 
R. H. McConahy, 
Wm. McCandless, 
E. T. Kurtz, 
MalcomMcConnell 
W. T. Harrington, 
R.S Breckenridge, 
George W. Clutton, 
JohnStevenson,Jr., 
Kirk Smith, 
W. W. Cubbison, 
D. M. Cubbison, 
R. S. McNabb, 
W. Norris & Son, 
J. R. Lamoree, 
Stevenson Bros , 
J.T. Phillips & Son, 
D. N. Keast, 
R. Ziegler, 
Rev.J OQ. McDowell 
Rev M.H. Calkins, 
Rev. H. S. Jordon, 
Dr. McKee, 
R.W.Cunningham, 
Whitten Hardware 
Co., 
Cooper & Butler, 
D. F. Graham, 
W. S. Falls, 
John S. Westlake, 
Dr. I. A. Thayer, 
W. A. Mehard, 
Rev R.F.Randolph 
Dr. R.E. Redmond, 
J. Johnston Fisher, 
W. W. Locher, 
New Castle Elec- 
tric Co., 
Mrs. L. Dean, 
Louis J. Koch, 
William Carlisle, 
F. S. Hill, 
R. W. Clendenin, 
W. T.& F. P. Butz, 
Thomas Daryman, 
Dr. G. W. Green, 
W. B. Anderson, 
E. E. Seavey, 
P. J. Watson, 
William Patterson, 
Dr. W. G. Wilson, 
Dr. Mont Linville, 
Dr. C. A. Reed, 
D. S. Morris, 
Alex.C McClelland 
C. H. Martin, 
Margaret Smith, 
Margaret Eckert, 
A. Scott Kildoo, 
Lida Geiger, 
Agnes Rhodes, 
Jennie McMillan, 
E. C. Holloway, 
S. S. McCracken, 
Hon.W.D. Wallace, 
J. H. Miller, 


David Gaston, 

E. N. Baer, 

A. S. Love, 

J. W. Weekly, 
Emma Campbell, 
Lizzie Randolph, 
(eo. Weingartner, 
Ella Beckwith, 
Vara Beckwith, 
Clyde V. Ailey, 
George L, Stewart, 
Fred. Parks, 

J. M. Houk, 

John W Guy, 
Laura Patterson, 
Elmer Crawford, 
H. E. Hoffmaster, 
Daisy Cornelius, 
Anna 5. Chambers, 
Hannah J. Eckert, 
William W. Dicks, 
Daisy Totten, 
Jessie B.Chambers, 
H. S. Shaw, 

A. M. McConaghy, 
Mary E. Dawson, 
Nellie Frew, 

D. C. Hancher, 
Charles G. Gere, 
Anna Swager, 
Howard Munnell, 
J. A. Boak, 
Elizabeth Smith, 
D. W. Taylor, 
Lillian Martin, 
Nora Hunter, 
Rebecca Wilkison, 
Bertha Garroway, 
Elizabeth Locke, 
Eunice Bryant, 

B. F. Thorn, 
Bessie Ayers, 
Minnie Walker, 

C. C. Cunningham, 
Jane McElwee, 
Mary E. Kenney, 
Millie Jones, 

T. R. Wirsing, 

W. Y. Gibson, 

S. W. Rearick, 

G. W. McCracken, 
B. U. Young, 

J. C. McComb, 

M. Loy Hanna, 
Dr. E. A. Donnan, 
Margaret Chapin, 
Nan’e McConaghy, 
j. P.. Hervey, 

P. B. Leslie, 

Mary Eichbaum, 
Esther Gealey, 
Myrtle Gibson, 
Bell Clark, 


Mary Davis, 
Alice Neal, 

Nellie Neal, 

S. R. Baldwin, 
Gyla MacDowell, 
Grant Brown. 
Mary Coulter, 
Harriet Phipps, 
Rebekah Browne, 
Rev. R. A. Browne, 


J. A. Lostetter, 
James Horton, 


JamesC.Stevenson, 
Oscar Young, 
Letitia Elliott, 
A. I. Bentley, 
T. C. Blevins, 
S. H. Shaw, 
MargaretStunkard, 
Margaret Jackson, 
L. M. Burns, 
George E.Dannels, 
David Tidballs, 
Laura Findlay, 
Cora Cunningham, 
E. W. Crawford, 
Madge Reed, 
W. W. Stevenson. 
LEBANON—I. 
Henry Houck. 
LEHIGH—5. 
Alvin Rupp, 
Thomas W. Bevan, 
F. D. Raub, 
A. R. Horne, 
J. O. Knauss. 
LYCOMING—2. 
Charles A. Lose, 
Charles W. Scott. 
M’KEAN—2. 
W. J. Petty, 

E. E. Miller. 
MERCER—II. 
Geo. W. Haggerty, 
Mary FE. McGoun, 

Mary Stewart, 
Cora Gault, 
J. E Campbell, 
Jas.A. McLaughry, 
Marg’tE. Bowden, 
W. 5S. Mays, 
Margaret J. Brown, 
Katie sailey, 
Emily Bailey. 
VENANGO—2 
N. P. Kinsley, 
W. G. Ladds. 
PHILADELPHIA—I. ‘ 
M.G. Brumbaugh, * 





OTHER STATES—4. 
M. R. McElroy, Ohio, 
Louise Stambaugh, Ohio, 
A. F, Campbell, Ohio, 
Agnes J. McMollan, Illinois. 
Total enrollment, including three 
Life Members, 424. 


* Life Members 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 


AID TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


AN Act entitled *‘An act for the establishment of free 
public libraries in the several school districts of this 
Commonwealth, except in cities of the first and second 
class,’’ approved the twenty-eighth day of June, A.D, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, authoriz- 
ing school districts to aid free public libraries other- 
wise established 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., Thatin any 
school district, except cities of the first and 
second class, wherein there is or shall here- 
after be established, otherwise than under 
the provisions of the act to which this is a 
supplement, a free non-sectarian public 
library, the school directors, boards or or- 
ganization having control of the common 
schools of said district may instead of estab- 
lishing another pnblic library and providing 
for its government, extend aid to such 
library on such terms as to control and man- 
agement as shall be agreed upon between 
the managers thereof and the school author- 
ities, and for that purpose may levy the 
taxes provided for in the act to which this 
is a supplement in the manner provided 
therein. 

Sec. 2. The managers of any public library 
receiving aid under this act shall annually 
report to the school board furnishing such 
aid, an account of the expenditure of the 
money so received, under the oath of the 
managers or their secretary and treasurer, 
and such account shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the auditors, by whom the 
accounts of the school board are audited in 
like manner as their accounts. 

Approved March 30, 1897. 


DANIEL H. HASTINGS. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 


AN Act authorizing the school directors or confrollers 
of the several school districis of this Commonweath 
to establish and maintian, out of the public school 
treasury, free kindergaartens for children between the 
ages of jhree and six years residing in their districts 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
school directors or controllers of the several 
school districts of this Commonwealth may 
establish and maintain, out of the public 
school treasury, free kindergartens for chil- 
dren between the ages of three and six years, 
residing in their districts. 

Approved April 14, 1897 


SMULL’ S LEGISLATIVE HAND-BOOK. 
AN Act authorizing the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to place 1n each public school of this Com: non 


wealth one copyof Smull's Legislative Hand-book fol- 
lowing each decennial census, and biennially one copy 
of the School Law and Decisions. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That on the 
passage of this act, and there after following 
each decennial census the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall cause to be placed 
in each public school of this Commonwealth 
above the primary grade, one copy of Smull’s 
Legislative Hand-book, and biennially one 





copy of the Sehool Laws and Decisions, for 

the use of said public schools. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, that on 
the passage of this act, and for the purposes 
named herein, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be allowed a sufficient num- 
ber of Smull’s Legislative Hand-books and 
School Laws and Decisions for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of this act. 

Approved April 29th, 1897. 

ABOLISHING INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 

AN ACT provid ing the manner by which independent 
school districts may be abolished 
Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That in all 

cases where an independent school district 
has been created by any of the courts of quar- 
ter sessions of the peace of this Common- 
wealth, or by act of Assembly, it shall be 
lawful for said courts upon the application of 
the majority of the taxable citizens of any 
school district,out of which any independent 
district may be created by petition setting 
forth that they desire the abolition of any 
district, to hear and determine the applica- 
tion upon its merits, and if deemed expedi- 
ent the said court shall discontinue the said 
district: Provided, if any district shall be 
discontinued, the school property of said 
district shall be disposed of as 1s required by 
the existing laws. 

Approved May 12, 1897. 

PROTECTION OF SCHOOL HOUSES, ETC. 

AN Act for the protection of public school houses and 
other buildings used and occupied for public school 
purposes, out- buildings thereofand public school prop 
erty. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That if any 
person shall wilfully and maliciously break 
or enter any public school house, public 
school building or other building used for 
public school purposes, or any out-house 
used in connection therewith, or shall injure 


damage or destroy any school furniture, 
books, papers, maps, charts or apparatus 
contained in any public school house or 


other buildings used or occupied for public 
school purposes, he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, or undergo an imprison- 
ment in the county jail for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months, or either, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. 
Approved May 19, 1897 
SCHOOL AND BUILDING TAXES. 


AN Act to provide for levying school and school build- 
ing taxes on the city valuation in cities of the third 
class where the school district comprises the same ter- 


ritory as the city 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That in 
cities of the third class where the school 
district comprises the same territory as the 
city, the taxes for school and school build- 


ing purposes shall be levied on the assess- 
ment made for city purposes. 
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Sec. 2. The city clerk or other competent 
person authorized by city council shall 
make, for the use of the school board, a true 
copy of the completed assessment, and shall 
duly certify the same to the said board. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 25, 1897. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

AN Act to authorize boroughs of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to make appropriations for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of free public libraries. 
Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That for the 

purpose of establishing and maintaining 
free public libraries on a permanent basis 
throughout the Commonwealth, authority is 
hereby given tothe town councils of the bor- 
oughs of this State to make appropriation or 
appropriations for or in aid of the establish- 
ment or maintenance, or either, of a free 
public library or libraries now incorporated, 
or that may hereafter be incorporated, for the 
use of the residents within any of the said 
boroughs, upon‘condition that the municipal 
authorities shall be represented to the satis- 
faction of the said councils in the manage- 
ment of such library or libraries. 

Sec. 2. That said councils may appropriate 
annually from the taxes levied and collected 
for borough purposes for the establishment 
and maintenance of such library or libraries, 
not to exceed one mill ona dollar on all tax- 
able property in such boroughs. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approved May 2sth, 1897. 


RELATING TO SPECIAL SCHOOL TAX. 

AN Act to amend the thirty-third section of an act en- 
titled “‘An act for the regulation and continuance of a 
system of education by common schools,’’ approved 
the eighth day of May, Auno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty four, extending and defining 
the purposes for which a special school tax, not ex- 
ceeding the amount of the regular annual tax author- 
ized to be levied by directors or controllers in cities or 
boroughs when the school property is vested in them, 
may be applied. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
thirty-third section of an act entitled ‘‘An 
act for the regulation and continuance of a 
system of education by common schools,’’ 
approved the eighth day of May, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and 

> 

fifty-four, which reads as tollows: 

‘* That the board of directors or control- 
lers in cities or boroughs, where the school 
property is vested in them agreeably to the 
provisions of section second, may at any 
time, not oftener than once in each school 
year, levy a special tax, not exceeding the 
amount of the regular annual tax for such 
year, to be applied solely to the purpose of 
purchasing or paying for the ground, and 
the building or erection of school buildings 
thereon, which said tax shall be levied and 
collected at the same time, in the same 
manner, and with like authority, as the 
regular annual tax,’’ be and the same is 


hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
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Section 33. That the board of directors or 
controllers in cities or boroughs where the 
school property is vested in them agreeably 
to the provisions of section second may, at 
any time not oftener than once in each 
school year, levy a special tax not exceeding 
the amount of the regular annual tax for 
such year, to be applied solely as follows: 
(a) for purchasing grounds; (b) for erecting 
and furnishing buildings; (c) for the accu- 
mulation of a fund for purchasing grounds 
and erecting buildings; (d) for the payment 
of a debt contracted in purchasing ground 
and erecting buildings; (e) for completing 
improvements in school buildings contem- 
plated at the time of their erection; (f) for 
fencing and improving grounds in connec- 
tion with the erection of buildings; (g) for 
the payment of the expense of fuel used in 
the heating of buildings; (h) for the pay- 
ment of the expense of janitors employed to 
care for school buildings, which said tax 
shall be levied and collected at the same 
time, in the mannerand with like authority 
as the regular annual tax. 

Approved May 26, 1897. 


USE OF BOOKS DURING VACATION. 

Aw Act to allow the school children to have the use of 
the books furntshed them by the board any time dur- 
ing vacation. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
board shall allow each child who wishes to 
attend a pay or select school, any time dur- 
ing vacation, between regular schoo] terms, 
the use of the books furnished him or her for 
that purpose: Provided further, That the 
teacher of said school or schools shall possess 
a valid certificate issued by a superintendent 
of public schools: Provided however, That 
the school directors or controllers shall make 
such regulations for the care and return of 
said books as they may deem necessary, and 
it shall be their duty to see that said books 
shall be used only when the pay school is 
held in city, borough, or district! school 
house. 

Approved June 7th, 1897. 


SCHOOL LAWS AND DECISIONS. 

AN Act to authorize the publication of twelve thous- 

and additional copies of School Laws and Decisions, 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
have published, biennially, twelve thousand 
copies of the school laws and decisions in 
addition to the number provided for under 
existing laws for the use of the several school 
districts of the Commonwealth. 

Approved June 14, 1897. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


AN Act to authorize school directors and controllers to 
provide transportation for school children, at the ex- 
pense of the district 
Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from 

and after the passage of this act the school 

directors of any district, by the affirmative 
votes of a majority of the board duly re- 
corded on the minutes, may provide trans- 
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portation for the children, at the expense of 
their respective districts, to and from any 
school in the district in which the children 
have their residence, or of neighboring dis- 
tricts: Provided however, that the provis- 
ions of this act shall apply only to the 
pupils of schools which, in the discretion of 
the board of school directors, have been 
closed by reason of small attendance: And 
provided further, That it shall apply only to 
pupils that have a greater distance to travel 
or are placed at greater inconvenience than 
before such schools were closed : And pro- 
vided further, That the cost of transportation 
per pupil shall not exceed the cost of main- 
taining per pupil the school thus closed. 

Sec. 2. The expense incurred providing for 
transportation of school children under this 
act, and the tuition for education when ad- 
mitted to the schools of other districts, shall 
be paid by the treasurer of the district in 
which the children have their place of 
residence, upon the order of the school board 
of directors ; and no member of the board or 
other official of the township, borough or 
school district, shall be a party to any con- 
tract or agreement with the board, or receive 
any remuneration for services rendered to 
the district in conveying children to or from 
any school. 

Approved June 22d, 1897. 


TEACHING STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRIT- 
ING. 

AN Act to authorize the employment of ‘teachers of 
stenography and typewriting in the common schools, 
without requiring them to possess teachers’ certificates 
in the usual form. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That here- 
after it shall be lawful for the board of school 
directors and school controllers in any com- 
mon school district in this Commonwealth 
to employ teachers of stenography and type- 
writing, without requiring the person em- 

loyed for this purpose to have a teacher's 
certificate from the county, city or borough 
superintendent of public instruction as now 
required by law; but no such person shall be 
permitted to teach any other branch than 
those herein expressly named, and no such 
employment shall be permitted until it shall 
have been approved in writing by the 
county, city or borough superintendent, as 
the case may be, and shall have been sub- 
mitted to and approved in writing by the 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Approved June 23, 1897. 


SMALLER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


AN Act authorizing the courts of quarter sessions of the 
peace to decrease the number of members of town 
council, and the number of school directors in wards 
or boroughs : 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the sev- 
eral courts of quarter sessions of the peace 
shall have power and authority, on the peti- 
tion of twenty or more citizens of any bor- 
ough in which, by virtue of any act of As- 
sembly or decree of court, there are now three 
members of town council and three mem- 
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bers of the school board to be elected in each 
ward, after due notice to such town council 
or school board, to decrease the number of 
members of town council or schoo! directors, 
or either, to be elected in each of said wards 
to two; and from and after the making of 
such decree there shall be noelection in any 
ward of said borough for any person to serve 
as members of the town council or as school 
director, until the number in each ward 
shall have been reduced to two by the expi- 
ration of the terms of office of those in office 
at the time of making such decree; and there- 
after, upon the expiration of the term of 
office of each member of the town council 
and each school director, there shall be 
elected in each of such wards one member of 
the town council to serve for the term of two 
years, and one school director to serve for 
the term of three years. 

Sec. 2. Vacancies in office of members of 
town counciland school director shall be 
filled as now provided by law. 

Approved July 9, 1897. 


MONTHLY RETURNS OF TAX COLLECTORS, 


AN AcT requiring the tax collectors of the several bor- 
oughs and townships of this Commonwealth to make 
monthly returns of the taxes collected by them, and 
the amount outstanding upon their repective dupli- 
cates, to the several authorities legally authorized to 
receive the said taxes and to borough councils, and to 
pay over monthly the amounts so collected by them, 
and providing a penalty for the violation of the same. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., Thatthe tax 
collectors of the several boroughs and town- 
ships of this Commonwealth, elected pur- 
suant to the provisions of an act of Assem- 
bly, entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the elec- 
tion of tax collectors for the term of three 
years in the several boroughs and townships 
of this Commonwealth,’’ approved the sixth 
day of June, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety three, and all 
other tax collectors of state, county, town- 
ship, road, school and borough taxes, elected 
or appointed by or under existing law, shall 
hereafter make monthly returns in writing 
to the several persons to whom the tax col- 
lected by said tax collector is by law re- 
quired to be paid, showing the amounts col- 
lected by them during the preceding month, 
and the amount of uncollected taxes upon 
their respective duplicates, or exhibit the du- 
plicate showing the said uncollected taxes, at 
the close of each month during their respec- 
tive terms of office, and shall pay over tothe 
said persons to whom by law the said taxes 
are made payable, the amounts so collected 
by such tax collectors, monthly, less the 
commission or fees to which they are by law 
entitled for the collection of the same: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of collectors of bor- 
ough taxes, they shall also be required to 
file with the councils of their respective bor- 
oughs duplicate returns for the taxes col- 
lected monthly by them as aforesaid, and 
duplicate receipts from the respective bor- 
ough treasurers for the amount so paid over 
to them. 
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Sec. 2. Any tax collector failing to com- 

ply with the requirements of this act shall 
e deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 

upon conviction thereof shall be sentenced 
to pay a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsis- 
tent herewith be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approved July 9, 1897. 


AMENDING COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 


AN ACT to amend sections one, two, three, four and five 
of an act entitled “ An act to provide forthe attendance 
of children in the schools of this Commonwealth and 
making an enumeration of children for that purpose ; 
also providing compensation for the assessors making 
the enumeration, and providing penalties for the vio- 
lation of this act,’’ approved the sixteenth day of May, 
Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and ninety 
five, increasing the age within which children shall be 
subject to its provisions to sixteen years, and making 
certain exemptions, subjecting principals and teachers 
to certain penalties, conferring upon the directors or 
controllers power to designate schools for those who 
fail to attend schools, to establish special schools for 
truants and other offenders, providing for the restraint 
of truants and other offenders, and registration by the 
nn a ta officers and report of absentees from 
school. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That section 
one of an aet approved the sixteenth day of 
May, one thonsand eight hundred and nine- 
ty-five, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the 
attendance of children in the schools of 
this Commonwealth and making an enu- 
meration of children for that purpose; .also 
providing compensation for the assessors 
making such an enumeration and providing 
penalties for the violation of this act,’’ which 
now reads as follows: 

“Sec. 1. That every parent, guardian or 
other person in this Commonwealth having 
control or charge of a child or children be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen years, 
shall be required to send such child or chil- 
dren to a school in which the common Eng- 
lish branches are taught, and such child or 
children shall attend such school during at 
least sixteen weeks of each year in which 
schools in their respective districts shall be 
in session, unless such child or children shall 
be excused from attendance by the board of 
the school district in which parent, guardian 
or other person resides, upon the presenta- 
tion to said board of satisfactory evidence 
showing such child or children are prevented 
from attendance at school, or application to 
study, by mental or physical or other urgent 
reasons: Provided, That in case there be no 
public school in session within two miles of 
the nearest traveled road of any person 
within the school district, he or she shall 
not be liable to the provisions of this act : 
Provided, That this act shall not apply to 
any child that has been or is being other- 
wise instructed in the common English 
branches ot learning fora like period of time: 
And provided further, That the certificate of 
any principal of any school or educational 
institution, or of any teacher, that any child 
has been or is being so instructed, issued 
to such child or its parents or guardians, 
shall be sufficient poll satisfactory evidence 
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thereof,’’ be and the same is hereby so 
amended as to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. That every parent, guardian or 
other person in this Commonwealth, having 
control or charge of a child or children be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years, 
shall be required to send such child or chil- 
dren to a day school in which the common 
English branches are taught, and such child 
or children shall attend such school contin- 
uously during at least seventy per centum 
of the time in which schools in their respec- 
tive districts shall be in session, which pe- 
riod of compulsory attendance shall begin at 
the beginning of the school term or at a time 
fixed by the board of directors or controllers 
when they meet to organize, unless such 
child or children shall be excused from such 
attendance by the board of the school dis- 
trict in which the parent, guardian or other 
person resides, upon the presentation to 
said board of satisfactory evidence show- 
ing that such child or children are prevented 
from attendance upon school, or application 
to study, by mental, gy or other ur- 
gent reasons: Provided, That this act shall 
not apply to any child between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen years that is regu- 
larly engaged in some useful employment 
or service: That in case there be no pub- 
lic school in session within two miles o1 the 
nearest traveled road of any person within 
the school district, he or she shall not be 
liable to the provisions of this act: Provided, 
that this act shall not apply to any child 
that has been or is being otherwise instructed 
in English in the common branches of learn- 
ing for a like period of time: And provided 
further, That any principal of any private 
school or educational institution, or any 
teacher giving private instruction, shall re- 
port as provided in section (5) of this act, 
and shall furnish monthly to each child 
under his care, or to its parents or guardian, 
a certificate duly signed that such child has 
been or is being instructed as provided by 
this act, which certificate shall be sufficient 
and satisfactory evidence thereof. 

Sec. 2. That section two of said act which 
reads as follows: 

‘*Sec. 2. For every neglect of duty im- 
posed by the first section of this act, the per- 
son in parental relation offending shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon 
conviction thereof before a justice of the 

eace or alderman, forfeit a fine not exceed- 
ing two dollars on the first conviction, anda 
fine not exceeding five dollars for each subse- 
quent conviction: Provided, upon conviction 
the defendant or defendants may appeal to 
the court of quarter sessions of the peace of 
the proper county within thirty days, upon 
entering into recognizance with one surety 
for the amount of fines and costs: Provided, 
however, That before such penalty shall be 
incurred, the parent, guardian or other per- 
son liable therefor, shall be notified in 
writing by the secretary of the school board, 
or by the attendance officer, if there be one, 
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of such liability, and shall have opportunity 


by compliance with the requirements of 


this act then and thereafter to avoid the im- 
position of such penalty. The fines pro- 
vided by this act shall, when collected, be 
paid over by the officers collecting the 
same into the county treasury of the re- 
spective counties, for the use of the proper 
school treasurer of the city or school dis- 
trict in which such person convicted resides, 
to be applied and accounted for by such 
treasurers in the same way as other moneys 
raised for school purposes; such fines shall 
be collected by a process of law similar to 
the collection of other fines,’’ be and the 
same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 2. For every neglect of duty im- 
posed by the first section of this act, the 
‘ecg teacher or person in parental re- 
ation offending shali be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof 
before a justice of the peace or alderman, 
forfeit a fine not exceeding two dollars on 
the first conviction, and a fine not exceed- 
ing five dollars for each subsequent convic- 
tion: Provided, Upon conviction the de- 
fendant or defendants may appeal to the 
court of quarter sessions of the peace of the 
proper county within thirty days, upon en- 
tering into recognizance with one surety for 
the amount of fines and costs: Provided, 
however, That before such penalty shall be 
incurred, the parent, guardian or other per- 
son liable therefor, shall be notified in writ- 
ing by the secretary of the school board, or 
by the attendance officer, if there be one, of 
such liability, and shall have opportunity 
by compliance with the requirements of 
this act then and thereafter to avoid the im- 
position of such penalty. The fines pro- 
vided for by this act shall, when collected, 
be paid over by the officers collecting the 
same into the county treasury of the re- 
spective counties, for the use of the proper 
school treasurer of the city or school dis- 
trict in which such person convicted re- 
sides, to be applied and accounted for by 
such treasurers in the same way as other 
moneys raised for school purposes; such 
fines shall be collected by a process of law 
similar to the collection of other fines. 

Sec. 3. That section three of said act 
which reads as follows: 

‘Sec. 3. If deemed necessary for the better 
enforcement of the provisions of this act, 
boards of school directors or school con- 
trollers in cities, boroughs and townships, 
may employ one or more persons to be 
known as attendance officers, whose duty it 
shall be to look after, apprehend and place 
in such schools as the person in parental 
relation may designate, truants and others 
who fail to attend school in accordance with 
the provisions of this act. The persons ap- 
pointed such attendance officers shall be en- 
titled to such compensation, not exceeding 
two dollars a day, as shall be fixed by the 
boards appointing them, and such compen- 
sation may be paid out of the school fund; 
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boards of school directors or controllers may 
set apart school rooms in public school 
buildings for children who are habitual 
truants or who are insubordinate or disor- 
derly during their attendance upon instruc- 
tion in the public schools,’’ be and the 
same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Boards of school directors or school 
controllers shall in cities, and may in bor- 
oughs and townships, employ one or more 
persons to be known as attendance officers, 
who shall have full power and whose duty 
it shall be to look after, arrest, apprehend 
and place in such schools as the person in 
parental relation or the board of directors or 
controllers may designate, truants and 
others who fail to attend school in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. The 
persons appointed such attendance officers 
shall be entitled to such compensation, not 
exceeding two dollars a day, as shall be 
fixed by the boards appointing them, and 
such compensation may be paid out of the 
school fund; boards of directors or control- 
lers of any school district, or of two oramere 
districts jointly, may establish spectral 
schools for children who are habitual tru- 
ants, or who are insubordinate or disorderly 
during their attendance upon instruction in 
the public schools, and may provide for the 
proper care, maintenance and instruction of 
such children in such schools. Before such 
penalty shall be incurred by such child, the 
parent, guardian or other person in parental 
relation to the child shall be notified in 
writing by the secretary of the school board, 
or by the attendance officer if there be one, 
and shall have an opportunity to be heard; 
such person in parental relation may elect 
to have such child cared for and maintained 
at his own expense in a private school, or- 
phans’ home or similar institution where 
the common English branches are taught. 
If such person in parental relation to such 
child shall not elect to care for and main- 
tain such child in such private school, nor 
consent to his care, maintenance and in- 
struction in the public special school, then 
such conduct of the child shall be deemed 
disorderly conduct, and the child may be 
proceeded against as a disorderly person; 
and upon conviction thereof shall be sen- 
tenced to such special school for a term not 
exceeding the remainder of the school term 
in his district, subject to parole for good 
conduct by the authorities of such special 
school after four weeks’ attendance. Such 
special schools shall be conducted with a 
view to the improvement and to the restora- 
tion, as soon as practicable, of such child to 
the school or institution elsewhere which he 
may be lawfully required to attend. The 
board of directors or controllers of any city 
or school district not having such special 
school, may contract with any other city or 
district having such school for the care, 
maintenance and instruction therein of 
children whom such boards of directors or 
controllers might require to attend such 
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school if there were one in their own city or 
district. 

Sec. 4. That section four of said act which 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the assessor 
of voters of every district, at the spring re- 
gistration of voters, or as soon as possible 
thereafter, to make, in a substantial book 
provided by the county commissioners for 
that purpose, a careful and correct list of all 
children between the ages of eight and thir- 
teen years within his district, giving the 
name, age and residence of each, and 
whether in charge of a parent, guardian or 
other person, together with such other in- 
formation as may be deemed necessary, 
which enumeration shall be returned by the 
said assessor to the county commissioners of 
the county in which the enumeration is 
made, whose duty it will be to certify it to 
the secretary of the proper school district, 
who shall immediately furnish the principal 
or teacher of each school with a correct list 
of all children in his or her district who are 
srt ieet to the provisions of this act. And 
the said assessors shall be paid a per diem 
compensation for their services, a sum equal 
to the compensation paid under existing 
laws for assessors of election, said services 
not to exceed ten days,’’ be and the same is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the assessors 
of voters of every district, when not notified 
and directed to the contrary by the school 
board, at the spring registration of voters, or 
as soon as possible thereafter, to make, ina 
substantial book provided by the county 
commissioners for that purpose, a careful 
and correct list of all children between the 
ages of six and twenty one years within his 
district, giving the full name, date of birth, 
age, sex, nationality, residence, sub-school 
district, name and address of parent or per- 
son in parental relation, and name and ad- 
dress of the employer ofany child under six- 
teen years of age that is engaged in any re- 
gular employment or service ; which enum- 
eration, after approval by the secretary of 
the said school district, shall be returned by 
the said assessor to the county commission- 
ers of the county in which the enumeration 
is made, whose duty it will be to forward a 
certified copy of the same to the secretary of 
the proper school district prior to July 
fifteenth of each year, who shall immedi- 
ately furnish the principal or teacher of each 
school with a correct list of all children in 
his or her district who are subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, and shall furnish a sum- 
mary of such statistics to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction upon blanks provided 
by the State. And the said assessors shall 
be paid, out of the county funds, a per diem 
compensation for their services, a sum equal 
to the compensation paid under existing 
laws for assessors of election, said services 
not to exceed ten days: Provided, That 


ss to February first of any year, any 
oard of directors or controllers of any school 
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district may authorize such enumeration to 
be made by the attendance officers at the ex- 
pense of the school district, and at such 
times as they may direct: Provided further, 
That the attendance officers, if there be any, 
or the secretary of the school board, shall 
have power to add tothis register the names 
of children within the prescribed ages whose 
names do not appear thereon. 

Sec. 5. That section five of said act, which 
reads as follows: 

‘Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of each teacher 
in the school district to report immediately 
to the secretary of the board of directors or 
controllers, and thereafter at the close of 
each school month, the names of all child- 
ren on the list previously furnished by the 
secretary who were absent without satis- 
factory cause for five days during the month 
for which the report shall be made, when, if 
it shall appear that any parent, guardian or 
other person having control of any child or 
children shall have failed to comply with 
the provisions of this act, after due notifica- 
tion in writing as provided in section two, 
the secretary, or attendance officer if there 
be one, in the name of the school district, 
shali proceed against the offending party or 
parties in accordance with law by complaint 
before any alderman or justice of the peace: 
Provided further, That if sufficient cause 
be shown for the neglect of the requirements 
of this act, the cost of said proceedings shall 
be paid out of the district funds upon a 
proper voucher approved by the board of 
directors or controllers,’’ be and the same is 
hereby amended to read as follows ; 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of each teacher 
in the school district to report at the end of 
each month to the attendance officer, or the 
secretary of the board of directors or con- 
trollers, the names of all children on the list 
previously furnished by said secretary who 
have been absent five days without lawful 
excuse; when if it shall appear that any 
parent, guardian or other person having con- 
trol of any child or children shall have failed 
to comply with the provisions of this act, 
after due notification in writing as provided 
in section two, the secretary, or attendance 
officer if there be one, in the name of the 
school district, shall proceed against the of- 
fending party or parties in accordance with 
law, by complaint before an alderman or 
justice of the peace: Provided further, 
That if sufficient cause be shown for the 
neglect of the requirements of this act, the 
cost of said proceedings shall be paid out of 
the district funds upon a proper voucher ap- 
proved by the board of directors or con- 
trollers. 

Approved July rath, 1897. 

STATE APPROPRIATION. 


DISTRIBUTING THE 


AN Act to provide a more just and equitable method of 
distributing the, school appropriation to common 
schools, and specifying the duties of officers in connec- 
tion therewith. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That on and 
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after June first, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight, one-third of 
the money annually appropriated for com- 
mon schools in this Commonwealth shall be 
distributed on the basis of the number of 
paid teachers regularly employed for the full 
annual term of the district, not including 
substitute teachers or teachers employed to 
fill vacancies which may occur during the 
school year for which the appropriation was 
made; the certificates of the number of 
teachers regularly employed to be made as 
hereinafter provided. 


Sec. 2. That one-third of the appropriation 
shall be distributed on the basis of the num- 
ber of children of school age between the 
years of six and sixteen residing in the 
respective districts, the enumeration and 
certificates to be made as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 


Sec. 3. That the remaining one-third of 
the appropriation shall be distributed on the 
basis of the number of taxables as returned 
by the last biennial assessment. 


Sec. 4. That on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, one thotisand eight hundred and ninety- 
seven, and biennially thereafter, the presi- 
dent and secretary of each school board 
shall, under oath, certify to the county, city 
or borough superintendents of their respec- 
tive counties, cities or boroughs, the num- 
ber of teachers in their employ as contem- 
plated in this act ; and on the first Monday 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and biennially thereafter, the 
said county, city or borough superintendent 
shall, underoath, make return to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. on such 
blank as he shall prepare, a tabulated return 
by districts of the teachers of his county, 
city or borough; and any president or secre- 
tary of a school board or superintendent of a 
county, city or borough, who neglects or re- 
fuses to perform his duty within ten days of 
the time designated, shall be subject to a fine 
of not less than twenty-five nor more than 
one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the as- 
sessors of the several townships, wards and 
boroughs in the counties and cities of this 
Commonwealth, to make an enrollment at 
the assessment of the total number of child- 
ren of school age, between the ages of six 
and sixteen years, in addition to the duties 
required of them under existing laws, and 
for the same compensation per diem now al- 
lowed by law. The blanks required for this 
enumeration and enrollment shall be pre- 
pared according to the form prepared by and 
under the direction of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who shall cause the 
same to be forwarded to the county commis- 
sioners of the several counties for distribu- 
tion to the assessors at the expense of the 
State. 

Sec. 6. The enumeration and enrollment 
herein provided for shall be made by the 
assessors at the same time they are required 
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by law to make their regular assessments 
for county taxes, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven, and at the same time, and 
biennially thereafter, the official returns to 
be made to the county commissioners shall 


be filed by them in the office of the county | 


commissioners, duly verified by oath or 
affirmation, on or before the fourth Satur- 
day of December, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, and bierinially there- 
after. The county commissioners to return 
a summary of the same to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction on or before the 
last Saturday of January, next following. 


Sec. 7. Any assessor who shall refuse or 
neglect to make the enumeration, enroll- 
ment and official returns required by this 
act, shall pay a fine of not less than twenty- 
five or more than one hundred dollars, and 
shall be liable to removal from office upon 
complaint to the court of common pleas of 
the proper county, which complaint it shall 
be the duty of the county commissioners to 


make in the case of neglect or refusal of any - 


assessor to comply with the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 8. The blanks for the use of the county 
commissioners in the preparation of their 
biennial report to the Department of Public 
Instruction, containing a summary of the 
returns made to them by the assessors of 
their respective districts, shall be prepared 
by the Superintendent and forwarded to the 
county commissioners of the several counties 
for the required purpose. 

Sec. 9. That allacts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved July 15th, 1897. 


ANNUAL PER CAPITA SCHOOL TAX. 


An Act to authorize and empower the school directors 
and controllers of the several school districts within 
this Commonwealth to levy and collect a per capita tax, 
annually, for school purposes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That on and 
after the passage of this act it shall be law 
ful for the school directors or school con- 
trollers of any city, borough or townshi 
within this Commonwealth, to levy and ot 
lect, annually, a per capita tax of one dollar 
for school purposes from each and every 
male inhabitant of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards within their respective 
districts. 

Sec. 2. The per capita tax authorized in 
the first section of this act shall be levied 
and collected at the same time and in the 
same manner as school taxes are now levied 
and collected by law. 

Sec. 3. The per capita tax herein author- 
ized shall be in lieu of the occupation tax 
for school purposes, and this act shall in no 
wise limit or abridge the power of school 
directors or controllers to levy a tax on real 
and personal property for school and build- 
ing purposes. 

Approved July 22d, 1897. 
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